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ee re TENNESSEE’S CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
In the general view given in the lower picture, the buildings are as follows: 


Auditorium Parthenon Commerce Transportation 
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What the [aple Sugar Industry Needs. 


F.KENFIELD, PRES VT MAPLE SUGAR MAKERS’ ASS’N 


There is a wide field of labor before the as- 
sociation, to’ bring one of Vermont’s largest 
and best interests up to the high standard 
where it rightfully belongs. 

I would establish a factory at some Ver- 
mont railroad center, with a good busi- 
ness man at its head, then I would have re- 
ceiving stations at different points,as conven- 
ience required. I would receive the product 
all in syrup, made uniform as far as possible, 
say 11 lbs to the gallon; this I wouid ship to 


before it went from the factory and the grade 
properly marked thereon. Now send out some 
good, active, energetic, business salesman 
throughout the west and south, armed and 
equipped with samples and evidence that 
would convince the most skeptical that he is 
selling pure Vermont maple goods and noth- 
ing else. 

A word in regard to bounty and tariff. At 
last the bounty claims have been adjusted 
by the government, and, as far as I know, 
each claimant has received his check. It is 
now evident that a new tariff law will be en- 
acted by congress the coming summer and I 
very much doubt if this new law will again 
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such law. Were it possible to get a national 
law enacted, it would be of great benefit to 
the sugar makerse of Vermont. The sugar 
makers’ association of Ohio is in touch with 
us in this line and I am authorized by its 
president to say that the membership is ready 
to aid us in any way. Let the association 
do what it can to have such a law enacted, 
but if this cannot be accomplished, let it still 
go on in its good work of improving this in- 
dustry and try to educate the consumers of 
this land that the place to get pure maple 
goods is direct from producers in Vermont. 


Sugar Consumers Need Educating.—Why do 

















PRACTICAL SUGAR MAKING 


This cut is a view of G. H. Benedict’s sugar house and a part of the sugar bush of 1000 trees. 
and is run in pipes from the holder to the front end of the evaporator. 
according to the way the sap is boiled out of the evaporator. 
There is also a sugaring off pan and arch in the sugar house. 
so they do not stop the pores of the trees and allow a full flow of sap. 











IN VERMONT 


The sap is boiled in an evaporator 


A stream of sap runs in this way all day long and is gauged 
The syrup is drawn with a faucet from the rear end of the evaporator. 
The spouts used are made of galvanized iron with three flanges on them, 
The buckets used are mostly tin and are hung to the tree with a 


wire attached to the spout. The sap is drawn to camp with a team, and is handled by hand only from the tree to the sap sled. 


the factory, where it would be graded and 
each producer credited with the amount and 
grade received from him. I would reduce to 
sugar in whatever form the market called for, 
and use packages uniform, and grade it so 
each grade would be alike every time. In 
this way you could can, bottle or even barrel 
the syrup as the customers wanted, and if 
sugar is wanted it would have to be made 
from the syrup and the factory would need to 
be fitted with proper appliances for so doing, 
each package bearing the association label 


provide for a bounty, but wiil be on the line 
of protection and revenue. I have always 
thought that a good protective tariff would 
be better for the producer than a bounty, but 
am fearful that we may not be able to get a 
tariff large enough to help us to any great ex- 
tent. 

We have at former meetings had under dis- 
cussion the matter of a national law to pro- 
tect us from adulteration. Our state and 
some other states havea law of this kind, 
but it cannot reach parties where there is no 


so many city people insist that maple sugar 
makers adulterate their product? Years ago 
sugar was boiled in iron kettles over and 
over again until dark enough to convince the 
most skeptical that there was no granulated 
sugarin it. To-day, with all modern appli- 
ances in use, the sap from the time it leaves 
the tree until it is converted into sugar and 
syrup comes into contact with only the bright- 
est tin or galvanized iron. How then, when 
pure sap is a clear as water, can a very dark 
sugar be expected?—[A. V. F. ° 
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Spring Seeding to Grass Aione. 


(Tis matter has been the sabject ef careful 
tests at the Wisconsin expertment station, which 
Prof W.A. HENRY summarizes as follows in his 
forthcoming annual report. It is not claimed to 
be adapted to every farm, but is recommended to 
those who want to insure a fine stand of grass and 
clover. Prof Henry sowed four quarts timothy 
and four quarts clover with a wheelbarrow seeder 
April 19 and cut June 26, getting nearly 1% tons 
of hay peraere. The land was a clay loam in 
good heart, fall plowed after corn and well har- 
rowed in spring.) 

1. The land must be quite free from weed 
If there are many weed seeds in the 
destroyed by summer 
fallowing or by freshing the ground several 
times before the grass seeds are sown. It pos- 
itively will not do to sow grass where the 
ground is foul with weed seeds. 

2. ‘The land should possess at least fair 
fertility in order to produce early springing 
and rapid growth of the young grass plants 
from the very beginning. 

2. The land must be very carefully prepar- 
ed. In this there is nothing but gain to the 
husbandman by doing his work well. Every 
inch of the soil should be gone over again 
and again and the surfare rendered as smooth 
asatable and as fine as an onion bed. We 
have been very careless in the past in regard 
to the proper treatment of grasslands and 
must improve in the future if we desire the 
heavy crops possible. 


seeds 
ground, these can be 


4. It is well to sow large quantities of 
grass seed—two or three times the usual 
amount. In seeding, the field should be 


crossed both ways,if possible, so as to insure 
entire absence of skips or breaks in the even- 
ness of the young sward. 

5. It is probably best, although we havs 
not fully demonstrated the fact, to sow grass 
and clover seed very early in the spring time. 
Our returns for the past year, and those of 
some of our student correspondents, show the 
beneficial effects of very early seeding. 

6. Finally, a matter of much importarc 
hecking the growth of weeds, 
whi will annoy more or less in spite of a! 
precautions. There being no grain cmp to 
check their growth, weeds luxuriate amaziag- 
ly in the young seeding of grasses a” slo- 
vers. When the weeds reacha hight of six 
inches, the mower should be put into the 
field with the cutter bar set about four inches 
high. It is very light, rapid work trimming 
off the weeds, and the field is them most at- 
tractive in its even carpet of green. The 
young grass and clover plants are hurt far 
less by this mowing than are the weeds, and 
their leaves, shooting up, overtop the weeds, 
and hiding them from the sun, choke them 
down. Sometumes the mowing of the weeds 
must be repeated. 
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The Foe of the Better Grasses. 


E. W. H.. RALEIGH, §¥ C. 





Broom sedge grass appears to be indigenous 
to the south, but my recent observation in West 
Virginia shows that itis slowly but surely 
making its way westward and possibly it can 
already be found west of the Mississippi river. 
As to the seed of this scourge of the grasses, 
it is simply impossible to get rid of the sedge 
. grass if they are allowed to mature, since 
from their lightness and peculiar construction 
they are scattered far and wide by every 
passing! wind. Broom sedge grass is the 
conqueror of the cultivated grasses in the cot- 


ton growing states. It is the scourge of 
scourges. Its only apparent good quality is 


that of preventing the washing away of the 
soil on the hillsides where the virgin soil has 
been exhausted. 

The question of its subjugation is 
important one relating to southern 
ture. Its persistent 
greatest obstacle in the way of the 
tion of permanent and nutritious grasses. It 
flourishes equally well upon poor land and 
upon rich; upon bettom lands and hillsides; 
upon clayey soils and sandy loams. Red clover 
and timothy only give it a temporary check 
for a vear or two, but this victory over it is 
but of short duration, and this detested, de- 
spised grass soon gains an overwhelming vic- 
tory and is ever ready for a renewal of its ir- 


the most 
agricul- 
aggressiveness is the 
introduc- 
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repressible conflict for supremacy. It is a 
veritable Ishmael of grasses. It is almost des- 
titmte of nutritive elements; it neither fattens 
the land nor fattens the stock. It quickly con- 
quers the sturdy orchard grass; the Kentucky 
blue grass, one of the hardiest of grasses, and 
even the white clover yields to its despotic 
sway. Is it possible that so worthless and 
unsightly an apology fora grass, where the 
more nutritious grasses are needed, cannot be 
subdued and conquered? 


SE 


Disease Resisting Potatoes. 


What variety of potato is least affected by 
blight or rot? This was one of the pointed 
questions in our great potato voting contest 
two years ago, upon which the returns are 
here printed for the first Gime. 

Regarding the inreads made by biigiit, rot 
or scab, the neariy 5000 grewers whe respond- 
ed to this question are at a decide. 
Many deelare they can see no practical differ- 
ence, given the same conditions of season and 
soil, leaving the total ballot on this question 
smaller than any other of the series. Unier 
certain conditions all varieties are subject to 
disease and until a far-reaching test is con- 
ducted it is difticult to determine which is 
weakest in this respect. 

The fact that a potato recently introduced is 
likely to do better than one long cultivated, 
and that a peculiarly favorable season might 
be present during the experimental culture, 
tends to incline some growers to favor new 
varieties. Yet the voting shows the generally 
conservative nature of the American farmer, 
for more than half those named are old and 
wellknown. Rural New Yorker No 2 leads by 
a good margin on account of the heavy vote 
given.itin New York, where it has proven de- 
cidedly the most reliabie vanety known. 
farly Oho stands second and Burbank, 
though fifth in point of popularity, 
shows the most even and regular distribution. 
The heavy miscellaneous vote in the Missouri 
valley is due to popularity of Great Divide in 
of Iowa, while Rural Blush and 


loss to 





one section 
Freeman swell the same coluu’n on the Pacific 
coast. 
n 
- s : = 
Fs = z Hi & z 
a. Sees a . = 
=—S2 » Pm $ FS a 6 «= 
a a ee 
BS AzwReaage FF 
New Engiand, 126 — 215 1% 45 106 38 22 306 1,034 
Middle, 420 41 — 8 G7 438 25 85 243 1,012 
South, D2 eomas-—--— — 74 80 
Ohio valiey, 77 231 127 — @# 19138 19 299 1,050 
horthwest, 218 6 — 6 Bil & Tl B74 
Missouri valley, 64715 46 68 383 48 20 — 325 924 
Mountain region, oe --—-- Db a2- — 57 «6-207 
Pacific coast, »-—--—--—- 7 -— - 65 182 
Total, 913 G90 497 394 326 263 28 162 1,440 4,893 





Farmers’ Plans for the Coming Season. 
GEORGE UNDERWOOD. 





I was glad to see the call in your last issue 
for reports from farmers as to their plans for 
1897, what kinds and areas of crops they are 
going to putin, what changes these plans are 
from last year and the reasons for these 
changes. If thousands of farmers all over the 
country will promptly report to this paper, it 
will enable The Editor to give us some arti- 
cles based on these plans that will be a help 
to every farmer. 

Now is the time for our farmers to prepare 
for their farming operations. It is well to 
consider candidly and thoughtfully what crops 
are best adapted to the land to be utilized, at 
the same time having in view the use to 
which the crops are to be put. It behooves 
us to cultivate such crops as will be the 
most useful and economical in tle line of 
farming in which the individual is engaged. 
Let the line be what it may, it requires study 
and thought to be able to conduct the busi- 
ness ina manner and with the intelligence 
that secures the best results. To obtain such 
results the land must be well adapted to the 
purpose for which it is used. It should be 
prepared by thorough plowing anda diligent 
nse of the cultivator and harrow, as well as 
hberally fertilized. One acre of land judi- 
ciously managed is far more profitable than 
many badly treated. Putting the soil in good 
condition is not all that is necessary. Much 








used. Selections 
the leading varieties 


depends upon the seed 
shouki be made from 
and should be of the first quality. When the 
above conditions are complied with and a 
thorough cultivation follows, a bountiful har- 


vest rarely fails. 





MANURES AND FERTILIZERS. 


How to Learn All About Them. 

Some of the questions We are receiving from 
farmers about manures fertilizers indi- 
cate an absence of knowledge on some of the 
fundamental principles of feeding crops. In 
such cases, a more complete presentation of 
the subject is needed than can be put in even 
a whole page article, although we wish it 
distinctly understood that we cheerfully an- 
swer through this column all questions 
ing on this subject. 

If one wishes to cover the whole subject ina 
most practical way and with the least amount 
of reading, we would by all means recom- 
mend Manures and Fertilizers, How to Make 
and Hew to Use Them, by Sempers, which 
is only 50c in paper covers, or $1 in cloth. 
Other good and cheap are Greiner’s 
Practical Farm Chemistry, $1, Gregory on 
Fertilizers, 40c, the Bommer method of 
posting manures, 25c, Harland’s Farming 
with Green Manure,$1, and Ville’s High Farim- 
ing Without Manure, 25c. The most compre 
hensive work covering the subject is Storer’s 
Agriculture in Some of its Relations to Chem- 
istry, two great volumes which cost together 
$5, but Johnson’s How Crops Feed and How 
Crops Grow ($2 admirable 
Joseph Harris’ Taitks on Manures (81.75) are 
still very popular and Griffith’s Treatise on 
Manures ($3) is a more recent technical wo! 
on the manufacture or mixing of fertilizers 
These books are fully he il] 


and 


bear - 


works 


come 


each) are also 


described in the illus 
trated book catalog which Orange Judd Com- 
pany will send free to all applicants. 

Farmers should also send to the experiment 
station in this free bulletins on 
this subject, which contain complete analyses 
of the various fertilizers sold in each state 
also fertilizing materials. All this w 
the stations is done in the farmer’s behalf, 
and he can get the results free by asking his 
station for its bulletins 


state for its 


en 


Lime and Ashes.—L. A. H.: Ashes hauled on 
snow may be spread at once, instead of being 
put in heaps to be distributed when the 
ground is bare. This is good practice o1 
either grass land or plowed soil, previded the 
land is comparatively leveland will not wash. 
There is nothing in the ashes to lose by evap 
oration but their potash 
readily and some of it might be 
land washes much. Neither would 
the ashes on snow or a plowed field of 
light or sandy soil, into which the 


bleaches out quite 
lost if the 

we apply 
very 


SOl- 


vent potash might leach down during next 
spring beyond the reach of crops. Air-slak- 
ed lime is best applied to meadows in fall 


better than 
brook is 


not at all 
probably 


but early spring is 
The yellow color in your 


due to vegetable matter washed in from the 
woods. 
‘‘Special Fertilizers” are inquired about. 


These differ from ordinary brands usually by 
having a larger quantity of the elements of 
plant food and in a form which experience 
has shown to be best adapted to the crop. 
Special potato fertilizers contain two or three 
times as much potasn aS ordinary superphes- 
phates, and in many of them sulphate of pot- 
ash only is used, as this form generally gives 
better results on potatoes than does muriate 
of potash. We would never think of know- 
ingly using the latter form of potash on cigar 
leaf tobaceo. The special fertilizer is there- 
fore a high grade compound as contfasted with 
lower grade goods. misleading 
names are used, however. But a straight 
high grade or special fertilizer usually gives 
more actual plant food for a dollar than low 
grade goods, and for that reason they are pre- 
ferred by many of the most experienced farm- 
ers in the use of fertilizers. 


Son etimes 














Feeding Silage to Sheep. 


A. D. ALLEN, WISCONSIN. 


Ihave fed silage to breeding ewes and 
young sheep the last two winters and am 
feeding again this winter. In 1895 my lamb 
crop was an increase of 120% and in ’9%6 
about the same. The lambs came strong in 
every case and grew as well as could be asked 


for. In ’95 eleven buck lambs at an average 
age of five months averaged 90 lbs. In ’96, 
14 buck lambs at about the same age, or a 


little younger, averaged 83 lbs, more of these 
being twins than the year before. Sheep 
should never be fed more silage at one time 
than they will eat comparatively clean—that 
is, all but a very few of the hardest pieces. 

In connection with the silage, they should 
have some coarse feed, clover hay being the 
best, but that I have not had cn account of 
dry seasons, so have fed oat hay and straw. 
My way of feeding* is as follows: In the 
morning first clean the trouglis, then feed 
grain, consisting of oats and bran of equal 


LIVE STOCK 


head. At the Vermont state fair, two of these 
cows won first and second prize for largest 
quantity of butter fat from one duay’s test, 
the fat running from 4 to 4.2 per cent and the 
total quantity being nearly 14 lbs fat for the 
same time. No cow is kept in this herd that 
does not average over 6000 Ibs of milk per an- 
num. The milk of each cow is tested every 
few weeks and averaged for the past year 4 
per cent of butter fat, and the cows yielded an 
average of 339 lbs of butter per cow per year. 


Nutriotone is the name of a tonic or stimu- 
lant for cattle, which is having an increasing 
sale, because the users of it find that it pays 
them handsomely to add a little of this prep- 
aration to the feed for their stock. We have 
in times past published analyses of this arti- 
cle that were made at the experiment sta- 
tions. It was analyzed as a feeding stuff only 
and we are not aware that in any of these 
cases was an attempt made to find out by 
analysis whether the article possesses medic- 
inal virtne as atonic or remedy for stock 
out of condition. It is possible, therefore, 
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D. Carpenter, Syracuse, N Y, for literature 
covering the case in great detail, which will 
be sent free to all who apply for it, mention- 
ing that they are subscrikers to this journal. 





The Process of Dehorning cows 
general here now. Some object to it on the 
grounds of crueity. That the operation of 
taking off the horns is painful to the animal, 
is self-evident to anyone who witnesses the 
operation, but I do not consider the residual 
effects injurious. When one sees how peace- 
able the cattle become, when there is no more 
goring each other, and he observes other 
favorable results, the feeling of cruelty passes 
away and he is very apt to be~converted to 
the practice. Whether there is anything in 
the coincidence or hot, it is the testimony of 
some of the best dairymen that the flow of 
milk is increased and the quality improved. 
jL. W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 


is quite 





In Feeding Milch Cows hundreds of compar- 
ative tests have been made in Denmark under 











A MODEL OF THE GUERNSEY 





ie a 








BREED 


This beautiful cow, Claremont Sweet Lavender, is by Maximus 595 P S R G H B, dam Bonnie Dundee 1346, P SRGHB. Bred on the Island 
of Guernsey, she has proven a great prize winner in England, and is now owned by W. H. Fowler, and as a three-year-old gave 23 quarts 


of milk per day and made 2 lbs of butter in one day. 


Our engraving is from a photograph, and shows her to be typical of this breed, which 


is increasing in popularity because of its hardiness and size, in addition to those qualities for which the Jersey has long been noted. 


parts. When that is eaten, give silage and in 
the course of half or three quarters of an hour 
give the coarse fodder—just enough so they 
will eat all but the coarsest straw, or whatever 
it may be, by noon. After this meal is over 
they are content to lie down and chew their 
cuds or take a turn now and then atthe salt 
block or their pail of fresh, clean water. When 
uight comes they will come up to the trough 
with a good appetite for the evening meal, 
consisting of the same bill of fare. 





The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association holds its 
annual meeting at Stanwix hall, Albany, N 
Y, Jan 30, at 2 pm, with an address by Sec’y 
Twitchell of the Maine agricultural society 
Ou structure as the index of dairy quality. 
Obadiah Brown of Providence, RI, is presi- 
dent and C. M. Winslow of Brandon, Vt, sec- 
tretary. Mr Winslow sends out with the call 
the milk record of his Ayrshire herd for the 
past 17 years, showing an average yearly 
record during this period of 6326 lbs of milk 
per cow, the herd averaging from 10 to 19 


that our publication of these analyses has 
done injustice to Nutriotone. The stations 
now testify that analysis could not disclose 
its value in this respect, and the only method 
of settling that point is by practical trials 
with stock. Our attention has been called to 
many letters from practical farmers, dairy- 
men, horsemen, poultry raisers and others 
who have used Nutriotone as a tonic to aid 
digestion and to keep cattle in healthy con- 
dition, Without exception these practical re- 
sults show that Nutriotone was used to very 
great advantage. An elaborate series of tests 
conducted by practical dairymen, under the 
supervision of Prof Englehardt, chemist and 
milk inspector for the Syracuse (N Y) board 
of health, led him to state that cows which 
had daily doses of Nutriotone gave more and 
richer milk and increased in flesh over cows 
without it. The former’s temperature was 
2 to 3 degrees lower than cows which did not 
have this nutrient tonic, indicating a health- 
ier condition. That our readers muy not be 
misled on this subject, we refer them to W. 


the direction of the state experiment station. 
As dairying has been highly developed ia 
that country and as these feeding tests were 
carefully conducted by experts, the results 
are valuable. Wheat, and a mixture of bar- 
ley and oats, proved of equal value as food 
for milch cows. The feed did not seem to 
affect the average fat content of the milk, but 
the yield of milk and of butter was govern- 
ed by the amount of food consumed. The 
milk of these cows varied from 3.12 to 3.31 
per cent of fat, and the herds averaged from 
20 to 25 lbs of milk per cow daily, contain- 
ing from 0.7 to 0.91b of butter. This shows 
what American farmers would call poor cows, 
and indicates that this country can beat Den- 
mark in the English market for butter. 





Cracked Butter Prints.—To prevent a wood- 
en butter printer from season cracking, keep 
in brine except when 1n use. If itis already 
cracked, put into boiling water and let it re- 
main until the cracks close up and then place 
in the brine.—[W. N. Noyes 
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[4] 
THE DAIRY. 


Sterilized Milk for Market. 

The subject of sterilized milk and cream is 
receiving considerable attention, especially in 
the large consuming centers. While many 
prefer the product thus treated, and the bus- 


iness of selling sterilized milk is in some 
cities quite profitable, the demand is by no 
means wniversal or even general. If con- 


veniently situated, where one can devote care- 
ful and personal attention to it, a lucrative 
business may be built up, yet this cannot be 
done in a day. 

In reply to an inquiry covering the situa- 
tion the sterilization of milk consistsin a gen- 
eral way of raising the product to a tempera- 
ture of 160 deg as quickly as possible, holding 
it at that point fora few moments, say ten 
minutes, and then cooling it down to as near 
the freezing point as possible. It should be 
kept at this low temperature if intended for 
shipment. It is claimed that this process 
kills the bacteria, microbes, etc, there may 
be in the milk, and that the milk will keep 
without souring for a considerably longer 
time than that not treated in this manner. 
Of course the length of time ic will keep de- 
pends upon the weather and _ conditions. 
There are numerous appliances for this pur- 
pose, but most of them are intended for large 
ecreameries. A good way for a private dairy 
is to put the cans of milk into vats of water, 
raise the temperature of the water to 160 deg, 
hold it there, and stir the milk constantly 
all the time it is being subjected to this tem- 
perature. Then cool the milk by putting the 
eans into ice water, stirring all the time you 
are lowering the temperature. Cream is 
treated in this way for the market and seems 
to give excellent satisfaction. 

It 1s necessary to keep the milk agitated all 
the time, and unless the water in the vat is 
kept} above 160 degrees, the cream or milk in 
the cans will not be above that temperature. 
This can be done in another simple way by 
running the milk or cream over a corrugated 
heater, and then using the same apparatus 
for cooling. The only difference being that 
in one case hot water is run through the ster- 
ilizer and in the other case cold water. This 
last way is much more rapid than the other, 
but needs an arrangement for constantly run- 
ning water from the time you begin to steri- 
lize until the milk is cooled. Apparatus suit- 
able for this work is advertised from time to 
time in our columns. 

a 

Artificial Cultures of bacteria will probably 
aid in producing butter of good keeping quali- 
ty and of delicate aroma. It may be, as H. 
Weighmann suggests, ‘*only a question of time 
when mixed cultures will be widely used in 
place of cultures of acidifying bacteria alone.’’ 
‘‘But none of these agencies are substitutes 
for improved methods in caring for and feeding 
cattle or proper treatment of milk and cream. 


The dairyman who thinks that science will 
yet furnish him an ‘‘extract’’ or culture of 
bacteria, which, when added t»% cream, will 


offset any of the results of his carelessness, 
will find himself mistaken. The Wisconsin 
station’s extremely careful tests with the Conn 
culture do not bear out all the advantages 
generally claimed by those who have used B 
41 in cream ripening, but indicate that the 
method may be made very useful. 


The Profit in Separators has been figured out 
by Linfield. As the result of a year’s test at 
the Utah station (bulletin 42) he finds that for 
a herd of ten good cows, a separator would be 
a wise investment. Theextra butter obtained 
by its use, valued at 20c per lb, would pay 20 
per cent per year on its cost, as compared 
with results of shallow pans, and 50 per cent 
per year as compared with deep set. The ex- 
perience of practical dairymen bears out these 
statements in a general way, although the 
relative gain from the separator varies with 
the intelligence nsed in its management. 


The Most Reliable.—I think OrANGE Jupp 
FARMER Or AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the 
best and most reliable all round farmers’ 
journal in the country.—[{S. Lem Fry, Minne- 
haba Co, S Dak. 
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Winter Protection for Bees. 
A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 





Most beekeepers prefer to have their bees 
remain on their summer stands throughout 
the winter; and to accommodate them in this 
position, the chaff bive has been invented. 
This invention has proved a boon to beekeep- 
ers, and has been adopted by the greatest 
number of beekeepers as the best method of 
wintering bees. It serves well not only asa 
winter repository but gives equally good re- 
sult in spring, and summer. During early 
spring, when the bees are breeding rapidly, 
and the changes of weather are frequent, the 
chaff hive gives valuable aid. Cellar winter- 
ing does very nicely until the approach of 
warm Weather in the spring, when the bees 
must be brought out, to endure the changes 
of temperature without any protection; and if 
any bees really need the protection of 
chaff hives, itis those that have been win- 
tered in the cellar, after being thus set out. 
The chaff hive is also a good summer hive; it 
is a protection against the heat of summer, 
and prevents the melting down of combs in 
excessive hot weather, which very frequently 
occurs in thin hives. 

I have experimented with different forms 
and sizes of chaff hives, and found that the 
largest are the best. Hives wintered in them 
come out in better condition, and are seldom 
if ever affected with dysentery. I much pre- 
fer a chaff hive, without any inside furniture, 
as -it is called, but a mere shell, so that 
the ordinary hive of bees can be set in, or 
taken out at pleasure; or but one or two 
stories can be used, as the apiarist sees prop- 
er.. The upper story, or surplus department, 
may be used during the summer season. In 
autumn it can be removed, and the entire up- 
per story of the chaff hive filied with chaff 
preparatory to wintering. In this manner the 
chaff surrounds the entire hive of bees, per- 
fectly. <A first-class chaff hive can be made 
from a good dry goods box of about the re- 
quired size. It should be six or eight inches 
larger each way than the hive the bees are in, 
and about a foot higher have an _ entrance 
cut in it to correspond with the entrance in 
the bee hive, and a good cover completes it. 

Cellar wintering requires considerable ex- 


perience and a thorough knowledge of the 
business, and new features are still coming 
up in this mode of wintering. A _ cellar for 


wintering bees should be used for that pur- 
pose only and no other. It requires perfect 
darkness at all times; and should be remote 
from any disturbance whatever. If bees be- 
come thoroughly aroused in the ceilar, there 
is little if any remedy other than setting 
them out; and this can only be done in 
safety atatime when the weather is warm 
enough forthem to fly. It is probably the 
most difficult part to keep them in perfect 
condition when spring is approaching, so they 
can be retained in the cellar late enough to 
escape all cold weather. 
——— 

Experiments in Bee Keeping at the Vermont 
station failed to reveal any perceptible differ- 
ence in the relative value of different sized 
frames in wintering or building up in the 
spring. Stimulative spring feeding proved 
injurious. Bees will make use of scrap wax 
in comb construction during the honey flow. 
The Langdon non-swarmer proved for the sec- 
ond time a failure. The periodical removal 


of all drones and drone broods failed to pre- 
vent swarming. No difference could be 
detected by experts in the quality of honey 


produced under otherwise similar conditions 
upon different comb foundations. 








important part of winter 
cheese is always held in 
age warehouses. Much of the Wisconsin 
make is thus carried in Chicago, but manag- 
ers of the warehouses refuse to make public 
the amount. According to the Trade Bulle- 
tin, Chicago cheese stocks, exclusive of sup- 
plies in cold storage, were 16,270 boxes Jan 1 
compared with 16,800 boxes one year ago. 


stocks of 
cold _ stor- 


An 
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Brooding Chicks by Wholesale. 


E. N. SPAULDING. 


One of the principal things in keeping 


chicks alive in brooders is the heating, 
and keeping of them clean. The brcood- 
er portrayed below has been successfully 


used several years, is heated with an oil ga: 
stove and has a hot water circulation. The 
oil gas stove is at g, water tank /, and the hot 

yater pipes h h, are so laid as to allow of out- 
flow and return of water. The hot water 
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A HOMEMADE BROODER. 
pipes are directly below the sawdust-covered 
tope. Dimensions are 4 ft in rear, 8 ft in 
front and 12 ft for length of roof, including 
eaves, while the full length of the floor space is 
12 ft. The windows, d, open out for ventila- 
tion and are 8 ft long: the windows e¢ are 3 
ft long and openin. The covers of the coops 
consist of light frames with 14 in netting. <A 


door closes off either coop during cold 
weather, to keep the heat in either one 
coop. The tops of the brooders, e, over the 


hot water pipes, are covered with a good 
coat of sawdust to keep in the heat. 
the door at the sides of the brooder, there is a 
heavy fringe to keep in the heat. 


— i ———_— 


Besides 


Animal Parasites of Poultry. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 





The most formidable and troublesome obsta- 
cles to success in poultry keeping as it is usu- 
ally conducted, are parasitic vermin. Every 
species of domestic fowl has its own peculiar 
forms of lice and mites. No less than ten 
different species have been de- 
scribed as peculiar to poultry 
alone, while ducks, geese, turkeys, 


guinea fowls, peacocks and pi- 
geons are infested in a similar 
manner. 


Of poultry lice the most numer- 
ous and common species is the 
Menopon pallidum, represented in 
Fig 1 enlarged about 80 times its 
natural size, as are also the other 
parasites illustrated herewith. It 
is pale yellow in color; in length 
from 1-24 to i-l60f aninch. It 
infests poultry of all ages, from 
downy chickenhood upward, swarming on the 





inside of the wings and under them. It is an 
active little pest, running with great speed 


between the feathers or upon the hands, face 
and clothing of any person who comes in con- 
tact with an infested fowl 
or its perch. Anyone 
who has experienced the 
excessive annoyance of 


feeling one of these 
‘‘crawling ferlies’’ can 
form some idea what the 
feathered victim must 
suffer upon which they 
‘*Creep and sprawl and 
sprattle 


Wi’ ither kindred jump- 
ing cattle 

In shoals and nations.’’ 
A quite common para- 

site is the feather louse, Lipeurus 

Figure 2. It is about one-twelfth 





FIG. 2. 

variabilis, 
of an inch 
long, whitish with black margins ‘‘line-back- 














ed,’’ active, slim and flexible. It mostly in- 
habits the primary and secondary feathers of 
the wing. A conspicuous louse is the Gonio- 
cotes burnetti, Figure 3. This is nearly an eighth 
of an inch long, pale yellow, streaked and 
banded with black. 
The G. abdomina- 
lis and Goniodes 
dissimilis both re- 
semble the last 
nained in general 
appearance and 
size, though quite 
distinct structura] 
differences are 
visible under the 
microscope. They 
infest the lower 
and posterior re- 
gions of their vic- 
tim and one of the 
species swarms on 
the heads of young 
chicks. The Der- 
manysous avium, Figure 4, is not a louse, but 
a mite having eight legs. This not only infests 
poultry but is also found on canary and other 
cage birds. 

How to tight the parasites—cleanliness and 
eternal vigilance are indispensable. If the 
poultry house is already infested, turn out the 
fowls, clean out droppings and litter, close up 
every hole and crevice and give it a thorough 
fumigation by burning brimstone. Saturate 
the perches with kerosene or benzine (by day- 
light, of course). Provide ample wallowing 
boxes, supplied with well-screened dry coal 
ashes or finely powdered earth, to which a 





FIG 3. 


handful of flowers of sulphur or pyrethrum 
powder has been added. If fumigation is 


impracticable, spray the entire inside of the 
house with ker- 
osene emulsion 
or give a 
thorough coat 
of cearbolized j 
whitewash. In 
any case, how- 
ever, provide 
facilities for 
dust baths, and 


the 





maintain them 
all the time. 
Repeat the 


FIG 4. 

white washing, orspraying once a month, and 
the treatment of the perches once a week, un- 
less they are of red cedar, or what is still bet- 
ter, sassafras peles with the bark on. 


fumigation, 


For scurfy leg, catch the fowl and rub the 
affected parts with a mixture of equal parts of 
and lard, to be repeated every three 
If little chicks are infested 
with vermin, rub them under the wings and 
on the head with lard or olive oil. Treat the 
mother hen in the same way and saturate the 
entire inside of the coop with kerosene or 
benzine. Kerosene cannot safely be applied 
directly to downy chicks, even if greatly di- 
luted with lard or other bland grease. Re- 
member that fowls can not support swarms of 
parasites and produce eggs at the same time. 


kerosene 
or four days. 





Winter Care of Turkeys. 





While the fully grown turkey has long since 
passed the period of extreme sensitiveness to 
weather conditions, considerable attention at 
this time is a requisite of successful turkey 
growing. Best authorities agree that in all 
the colder portions of the middle and north- 
ern states turkeys should be housed in winter, 
and should also be allowed a fair amount of 
freedom on warm, sunny days. A shed sosit- 
uated as to admit sunshine is perhaps all that 
is required, so far as climate is concerned, in 
the southern states and on the Pacific coast. 
Where but few turkeys are kept, they may be 
housed with other fowls and receive the same 
attention, but are much more liablo to dis- 
ease. A layer of six inches or more of forest 
leaves or straw, frequently renewed, should 
be placed upon the floor of the turkey house. 

Not secondary in importance is th. matter 
of feed during the winter months. Turkeys 
should be neither overfed nor starved. Te- 
member that the natural food of the turkey in 
its wild state consists of imsects, 


worms, 
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grass, berries and seeds. This diet can be ap- 
proximated by the use of meat scraps, grain 


and soft feed. An excellent breakfast is a 
hot mush made of wheat screenings, corn 


meal, onions or other vegetable matter, such 
as turnip tops, which grow on turnips in the 
cellar, or mashed potatoes, all mixed with 
boiling water. ‘wo or three times a week 
Season this with cayenne or black pepper, and 
occasionally a little sait. Do not give the tur- 
keys any more feed than they will clean up. 
Then throw a little grain broadcast over the 
litter on the floor and let them scratch for it. 
Fresh water infclean vessels should be availa- 
ble all the time, and ample supplies of broken 
bits of crockery or gravel. When obtainable, 
it is a good plan to keep crushed oyster shells 
where the turkeys can get at them. 

The noon feeding may be light, as it is not 
well to keep the turkeys too fat. Many breed- 
ing turkeys are overfat in the spring and fre- 
quently die at this time, as a result of liberal 
feeding. Old turkey hens should be fed 
clover, and less starchy¢food in the latter part 
of winter and they will give better satisfac- 
tion. Throw them some grain at noon, and 
just before sundown give them all the hot 
whole grain they can eat. Scatter the grain, 
which has been thoroughly heated, well over 
the tloor and let the turkeys fill their crops. 
This will afford them needed ‘‘fuel’’ for the 
long, winter night. These observations re- 
garding winter feed of turkeys apply general- 
ly to the more southern latitudes, where the 
winters are not severe. 

ncaa 

The Best and Cheapest Incubator is asked 
for by an esteemed subscriber. This is one 
of those questions to which a definite answer 
cannot be given. Each of the various ma- 
chines have their stanch advocates, whcese 
opinions are based upon successful experi- 
ence. Our own experience with incubators, 
as with other machines, is that the cheapest 
is seldom the best. Buy a good machine, 
that is, one which is properly built and that 
has a record for efficiency. You can better 
afford to pay a good fair price for sucha ma 
chine than to save a few dollars in buying 
one in which you have little confidence. 





High Bred Lambs at High Prices—Some of 
the best prices paid this winter were for **t 
lambs from the Iowa agyicultural college 
marketed at Chicago. The feeding of high 
bred lambs has been a specialty at this station 
for some years and it is the purpose to follow 
closely the manner in which the lambs 
**dressed out;’? Southdowns, average 95 Ibs, 
sold at $5 75 per 100 lbs; Shropshire ewes, 
90 Ibs, 5 65: Dorset, 119 lbs, 550; Oxford, 
126 lbs, 5 40; Cotswold, 126 lbs, 5 25° Leices- 
ter, 125 lbs, 5 25; Lincoln, 133 Ibs, 5 35; 
Suffolk, 123 lbs, 5; Merino, 103 lbs, 5. 


Pig Feeding Tests continued for several 
years at the Vermont experiment station show 
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that buttermilk and skimmilk have practi- 
cally the same feeding value. Feeding meal 
wet proved more profitable than dry feeding. 
Corn meal had a slightly greater feeding 
valne than whole corn, though not enough 
to pay for grinding, and at the same price for 
meal and corn, results were stillin favor of 
corn. 


_ GALGITE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal,Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint,Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send jor Price List, 
YORK CHEMICAL W RKS, Vo2rkK, PA. 




















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hes Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
re ean wel The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Clreulare Fit KE. 

GEO. ERTEL O©o., QUINOY. ILL, 


162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breedersin the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIBIE STATE IICB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 















BY STEAM— 
With the MODEL 


HATCH Chickens! 


EXCELSIOR incubator 


.. Perfect, Self. - Reguiat. 





operation. eas ri 
areal Meet 
114 to122 8. Sih Mt. @utre” 


Girculars 
Send 6c. 
Tius. Catalogue. 














A i a DOLLAR 


=, is about the actual worth of 
@apour new book on Incubation 
and Poultry. Contains a full] 
and complete description of 














structions = build’g poult 
houses and much of interest an 











SENT FOR sample co: ; of 
CLEANINGCC 'N BEC CUL' UR. 
4 Handsomely Illustrate | Magazine and a 
Catal! ogu e of BEE Pi PPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE to each one who men- 


ions this paper. THE A. L ROOT CO., Medina, O. 

















when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
Improved '96 





CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. $5 and up. C.O. D. or 

On Trial. Cat’l’g free if you 
name this paper. 


F. W. MARM CG., Milford, Bass. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, *' 








How to 


RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an _ ade- 
quute account of che turkey s—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

“rhe present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. Ili is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey grow ing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and asraisers of turkeys for mar- 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays subinitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, DR. 
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Winter Work Against Insects.--I 


JOHN B. SMITH, SC D. 





Insects naturally attract most attention dur- 
ing the summer, when their depredations are 
most noticeable, when they seem present ev- 
erywhere, and challenge our efforts to check 
or destroy them. Yet, as they appear year 
after year, it follows that, somehow and some- 
where, they must pass the winter; although 


at that season of the year not usually noticed. 
It has often occurred to the agriculturist that 
possibly, if insects could be reached in their 
winter quarters, while less active and numer- 
considerabie labor and injury 


might be 


ous, 
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FIG 2. EGGS OF KATYDID. 


(Microcentrum retinervis.) 


saved during the summer. As a matter of 
fact, we can, in many cases, do much in that 
direction. Insects in their growth pass 
through four more or less distinct stages: The 
egg, which is quiescent and does no feeding; 
the larva in which feeding is usually vora- 
cious; the pupa which may or may not feed; 
and finally, the adult, which may be entirely 


barmless, and which is usually much less 
troublesome than the larva. Insects may pass 
the winter in any of these stages and some 
may survive in several or all of them. That 
is, there may be, as in the ‘‘army worm,’’ 
half-grown larve, pupze and moths, all hi- 
bernating at the same time. Asa rule, how- 


ever, each insect has a very definite life his- 
tory,—the winter being passed in only on 
stage. Very many insects live through i: 
the egg stage, and eggs may be hidden away 
in among or under rubbish, in the folds of 
the leaves of grasses, under the rough bark 
of trees, in the ground itself, or in other 
places too numerous to mention here. 

It is but rarely that we are able to deal di- 
rectly with insects in the egg stage during the 


winter; yet there are many cases when we 


ean do much good. For instance, on fruit 
trees, and particularly on apples, the plant 
lice lay eggs late in the fall around the 





THE TENT CATERPILLAR. 


FIG 1. 


aand b, full-grown larve at base of tent which 
always starts from a fork; c, egg belt of an allicd 
species as it appears during the winter; d, cocoon. 


leaf and fruit buds nearest to the tips of the 
twigs. Where apple trees were infested by 
such lice during the summer, an examination 
at the present time will reveal, almost invari- 
ably, a number of very small, slining, black 
or very dark green oval eggs, laid cloce to 
the buds or on the twigs between them. From 
these eggs hatch the insects that often be- 
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coine troublesome in spring, soon after the 
apples have blossomed and when the fruit has 
just set. The eggs themselves are not readily 
killed by insecticides and are, in fact, so re- 
sistant that it is hardly worth while to recom- 
mend any application for their destruction; 
but if there is any trimming needed or advis- 
able, it can be done during the cold weather; 
and if the cuttings are burned before spring 
opens, a very large proportion of the eggs on 
the trees will be destroyed. While this will 
not do away With all the plant lice, yet it will 
have the effect of lessening their number con- 
siderably, and so checking their increase in 
the spring, that they will be much less likely 
to be troublesome. 

Wherever the tent caterpillar is trouble- 
some in an orchard, it will pay to look the 
trees over carefully during the winter. The 
tent caterpillar lays its eggs in a belt around 
the smaller twigs, as seen in Fig 1, and covers 
them with a brown, gummy secretion, waoich 
is quite brittle. It looks, indeed, as if a disk 
of brown shoemakers’ wax had been plas- 
tered on the twig, with the round edges just 








FIG 4. THE BAGWORM. 


a, larva; 6, male pupa; c, female; d, male; e, bag of female 
cut open to show the egg mass contained in it during the win- 
J, bag with active caterpillar; g, young, bagworms, all 


ter; 
natural size. 


This egg-belt is easily 
perceived after a little practice, and if it 
be cut off and burnt during the winter, it 
means one tent less in the orchard later on. 
On very large trees it is perhaps hardly fea- 
sible to hunt egg-belts; but on trees of mod- 
erate size, where all parts can be brought 
within range of the eye, considerable sum- 
mer trouble can be prevented by a few hours’ 
work during some bright, winter day, when 
every twig stands out sharply against the sky 
line, and when every inequality, such as that 


touching on one side. 


caused by an egg-belt, can be readily per- 
ceived. 
Meadow grasshoppers and some katydids 


lay their eggs either in the leaf tissue, or in 
oron the stems of grasses or reeds, and 
wherever these insects are troublesome, 
burning over the infested land during the 
winter will resultin the destruction of all 
the eggs. Microcentrum retinervis, as they are 
found on fruit trees during the winter, nat- 
ural size, are shown in Fig 2. They are 
often mistaken for scale insects. 

Some of the insects infesting shade trees 
hibernate in the egg stage; among them the 
‘‘bagworm,’’ which is also found in or. 
chards, and the ‘‘vaporer moth.’’ The ‘‘va- 
porer moth ’ lays its eggs in the fall, on the 
cocoon from which the female has issued, 
and covers them with a white, frothy looking 
but hard and brittle material, which is prom- 
inently noticeable on the twigs, branches or 
trunks and sometimes in folded leaves on the 
lower parts of the trees. In cities these egg 


masses are also found on fences, on tree 
boxes, and wherever there is a little shelter 
of any kind. Each mass contains more than 


one hundred eggs, and every one destroyed 
means just so much less caterpillar injury 


the season following. Picking these masses 
is neither difficult nor dangerous, and all 
should be burned or buried; not merely 


thrown aside. So with the bagworms, when 
only a few are on tho tree. If these be cut or 
picked off, there will be no trouble during the 
season “ollowing. This is especially true on 















Arbor vitz, which is very subject to injury 
from these insects, and if entirely defoliated 
rarely recovers. Ifthe hedges are cleaned 


thoroughly during the winter, they will be 
free during the season following, except for 


such as may wander on from some neigh! 
ing tree orshrub. The female of the 
worm has no powers of flight, and must of ne- 
cessity remain on the trees ana in the 
where the larve developed; hence it is only 
in the caterpillar stage that traveling is 
sible. Ifa tree be once cleaned, a belt of 
loose, fluffy cotton will prevent any bag- 
worms from getting up the trunk, and it will 
remain clean unless its branches interlace 
with one that is infested. Tree crickets, tree 
hoppers, and many of the plant bugs, lay their 
eggs in the shoots of small fruits, 
those with a pithy stem; but sometimes they 
also oviposit in the branches of young fruit 
trees, especially those that are growing vigor- 
ously and where the wood is soft. Plum and 
peach are especially iikely to be attacked; }ut 
apple and pear trees also suffer in some cases. 
It follows that all pruning should, if possible, 
be done before warm weather sets 
in; that it should be as thorough 
as 1s safe; and that the cuttings 
should be at once burnt or other- 
wise completely destroyed. 

Many borers pass the winter, in 
the larval stage, either in the 
dead or dying twigs that remain 
on the trees, or iu such as fall to 
the ground. In orchards, there- 
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pos- 


especi illy 


fore, all dead and dying wood 
should be removed during the 
winter. In fact, wherever a tree 


shows signs of severe injury, or 
wherever there are dead or dying 
branches, all should be cut out, 
and only healthy wood left to en- 
ter upon the spring. Almost 
every dead or dying branch con- 
tains borers in some stage, and 
all should find their way to the 
brush heap orinto the stove be- 
fore spring opens. If put upon 
the brush heap, they should by 
no means be allowed to lie 
through the following 
It should be burned before the 
April. Shrubby plants like currants, 

berries, etc, are often infested by borers. 
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black- 


Controlling the Onion Maggot.—A subscriber 
at South Hatfield, Mass, states that the onion 
maggot has been very bad this and 
wants to know how its damage may be pre- 
vented next year. He also desires informa- 
tion concerning the life history of the pest. 
The eggs for the first brood are laid on the 
lower leaves of the onion plant and when 
the larvz hatch out they go down to the bulb 
and there live for a week or two, after which 
they go into the ground and pupate. Emerg- 


season 





FIG 3. 


THE VAPORER MOTH. 


a, the female laying the eggs, which hibernate 
as a pure, white, brittle mass on the old cocoons; 
b, young larvz; c, female pupa; d, male pupa. 


ing as a fly, eggs are laid for the second brood. 
Three or four broods may be produced in one 


season. The insect hibernates in the egg 
stage, in the pupate stage and in the adult 


stage. About the only way to get rid of it is 
to change the onion field to land which 
never grown this crop. A cleaning up of all 
tops and affected bulbs this fall, and burning 
them, may havea beneficial effect. When a 
neighborhood becomes badly infested the pest 
is very herd to manage. It has been suggest- 
ed that if onion bulbs could be grown entire- 
ly under ground, the maggot would do little 
or no damage. 
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Novelties in Celeries, 


In our recent summary of the relative mer- 
its of the various types of celery for home use 
as well as for market, there manifested itself 
a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to the 
superior eating qualities of the red and green 
varieties. Onur leading seedsmen, ever on the 
alert to cater to the public demand for the 
best, are evidently ef the samre opinion, as 
will be seen by a perusal of the following 
notes on the principal new varieties imtrodue- 
ed this seasen: 

Golden Rose Celery—As its name implies, 
this variety is yellow and red. Its general 
color is that of the Golden Self-blanching, 





THORBURN’S FIN DE SIECLE CELERY. 


except that the naturally golden coiored 
stalks are suffused with a warm rosy hue, 
fading towards the top of the stalk. Its in- 
troducers, Peter Henderson & Co, state that it 
is a development of the Golden Self-blanch- 
ing,and shows its parentage in its strong habit 
of growth. The stalks are very broad and solid 
and are free from those objectionable ridges 
which generally accompany stringiness. In 
eating quality it ranks with the very best. 
TFhorburn’s Fin de Siecle Celery—For this 
variety no claim is made for some sudden and 
mysterious sporting, and no ancestry of 
higher degree than the common green celery 
of the old familiar kind; but it has a_ pedi- 
gree and breeding and traditions and a name, 
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ROSE-RIBBED PARIS SELF-BLANCHING CELERY. 
which its introducers, J. M. Thorburn & Co, 
say it must preserve. After growing to a 
great size it lends itself readily to blanching, 
assuming a rich yellow tinge in the heart. 
A large celery grower who had it for trial 
considered it the very best keeper and best 
shipping winter celery he knew of. 

Evans Triumph Celery— Like the preceding, 
this is also a late celery, requiring the whole 
season to develop, and which D. M. Ferry & 
Co, its introducers, feel sure will become very 
popular as soon as known. It is described as 
very large, solid stalks of the finest textures 
and quality, crisp, teuder and nut-like in 
flavor, and a splendid. keeper. 

Rose-Ribbed Paris Self-Blanching Celery— 
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This comes most highly recommended by W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co, who are now offering it 
to the publie, and wie describe it as a sport 
of the Golden Self-blanching, possessing all 
its good qualities and rieh golden-yellow 
eolor, differing only in the eolor of its ribs. 
These are of a very attractive shade of rose, 
whieh deepens as the season advanees, and 
gives the whole plant a most pleasing appear- 
ance, while its table quality is unsurpassed. 
eee 
Raising Onions for Market. 
BY A SUCCESSFUL YORK STATE SPECIALIST. 


Onion growing may be divided into culture 
in the kitehen garden, the market garten, 
and on the farm. In the market garden the 
first thing under eonsideration is the seil. 
That. best suited for the onion is a dry, sandy 
loam, not wet, or soggy, forif it is you will 
have nothing but scullions at the end of the 
season. Take a pieee of land that has had 
early potatoes, and as soon as these are dug, 
haul on plenty well-rotted barnyard manure, 
spread evenly; plow, not too deep, but just 
deep enough to cover the manure. Then sow 
rye on it at the rate of six bu per acre. Don’t 
be afraid of sowing your rye too early in the 
fall. Don’t plow too early in the spring, but 
give the rye a chanee to start. By plowing it 
again iu the spring you get all your manure 
on top,just where you want it for onions. The 
roots of onions are aJI near the surface. Aft- 
er going over it with a yood smoothing har- 
row, the ground is ready for the seed. 

Make the rows 18 in apart,—they might be 
nearer, but I think this near enough, because 
it gives a better chance to work them witha 
double wheel hoe. When the onions are about 
4 1n high sow ou wood ashes at the rate of 100 
bu per acre broadeast. I never thin my onicns 
but leave them as the drill sows them. Har- 
vest as soon as the tops die, and sow rye as 
in the fall previous, ready for another year’s 
crop. If these directions are followed I prom- 
isé you a fine crop of onions. 


ae 

The Helps in Market Gardening which have 
been published in this paper during the past 
few weeks, I know are appreciated by all 
experienced truck farmers, but I am afraid 
that the average farmer does not read these 
departments or profit by them as he should. 
In spite of all that this and ether agricultural 
papers have said about the farmer’s family 
having an abundant supply of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, etc, I find in my travels that very 
many rural families are still umprovided in 
these respects. Lots of farmers will spend 
all their efforts making milk or grain to sell 
on a crowded market, to the entire neglect of 
small fruits and vegetables for their own nse. 
One reason for this is that farmers have not 
had this matter called to their attention until 
too late it the spring to plan for a vegetable 
or fruit garden, but your paper is giving them 
this help just at the rigit time. [ hope all 
your readers will make the most of it, and 
would especiaily urge them to send to your 
advertisers for their catalogs of seeds, plants, 
nursery stack and the like. Now is the 
time to get these, read them over carefully 
and order your supplies in good season.—[A 
Philadelphia Market Gardener. 

Yr" The above from one of the best truck 
growers in the world hits the nail on the 
head. We hope and believe his suggestions 
will be acted upon by farmers more generally 
this winter than ever before. 


Whe:t Hard to Thresh.—If the chaff clings 
close.v to the grain, the wheat threshes hard. 
This :.iatter has been investigated for several 
years and with orer 1000 varieties by an ex- 
pert in Wales, who concludes; ‘‘Weak straw 
and earliness or lateness of ripening are of no 
value as an indication of ease in threshing. 
Velvet-chaffed wheat, whether bearded or 
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beardless, threshes harder than the corre- 
sponding smooth-chaffed sorts. Wheats with 
crowded heads are generally harder to thresh, 
other things being equal. Ked-chaffed wheats, 
with few exceptions, are easier to thresh than 
white-chaffed sorts. Bearded wheats, other 
things beimg equal, are easier to thresh than 
beardJess sorts.’’ 

The Export Trade in Butter.—For export, use 
a box 12 by 12 by 12 inehes, nailed together 
(net dovetailed) and line with parchment 
paper. Butter for export must be of light 
color, very lightly salted and of such flavor as 
to win for us a good name. We must have an 
export trade er our markets are in imminent 
danger of congestion, threatening the break- 
ing down, at legst temporarily, of our dairy 
industry. Al this was strongly brought out 
at the late lowa dairy eonvention, and is re- 
ceiving mueh attention at other state and lo- 
eal dairy meetin gs. 

Fish as a Fertihzer has much value, being 
rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but de- 
ficient in potash. Properly used with potash 
salts, either freshwater or saltwater fish make 
good fertilizers. An immense business las 
been built up im fishing in the great lakes to 
supply the Sandusky fertilizer manufacturers, 
whose goods have given general satisfaction. 








Farms Wanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly fer eash. 
What have yeu for sale or ex shange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio. 


rant FORD?S SEEDS eee 
Seed Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. Free cat- 


alog, unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it 


mn Y° ERANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 











grown in the 
IBBLE’S FARM SEEQS & produce 
larger and better crops in an, soil 
or climate than those from any other source. 
Seed Potatoes, Corn, Oats, Beans, etc., direct 
from growerto planter at the lowest possible 
prices. Hanctsome illus. catalog free. Write to-day. 
EDWARD F. DIBRBLE, Seedsman, 
Bex BD. HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 


We Grow Seeds. 


Our Specialties are: 
Cabbage, Celery, Qnions, Tomatoes, 
Potatoes and Improved Farm Seeds. 
Prices low. Please ask for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 


Moreton Farm (P. Q.); Monroe Co., Ne ¥- 














alzer’s Seeds grow and preduce! 

obn Sreihos Mishteott, Wis.,"astomiched 
the world growing 173 bu. of Salzer’s Silver 
King Barley per acre. Don't you believe 
it? Sass write him. In order to gain, in 


1897, 100,000 new customers, we send on trial 
10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 


2 pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, inelud- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 
etch, “de. eat,'* ete 


nd . sitively 
worth $14 to get a start, includi our 
great seed catalag, all. postpaid, for #& 
Weents. Catalog alone, bc. postage. > 
Largest growers of farm seeds and 
potatoes ($1.40 4 bb!) in the world, 














RPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 1é57 


Hundreds of illustrations and remarkable Nevelties, 
**The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tells the plain truth about 


nted from pature. Known as 
aa” Mailed FREE tw all. 
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Use and Abuse of Bay Windows. 


G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 


In the eyes of the flower lover, a_ plantless 
bay window is a misplaced luxury, an offense 
against the canons of good taste, which re- 
quires beauty in all forms to add pleasure and 
interest to home life. However, difference of 
opinion is permissible in all matters. Individ- 
uais who assure us that they ‘‘must have 
their windows to look out of,’’ may be for- 
given for refusing to share a whole south win- 
dow full of sunshine with a single ‘‘green 
thing growing,’’ when we are permitted to 
gaze upon the interior of divers show win- 
dows where one sees little but rows of shelves 
crowded with pots and crowned with a lattice- 
work of ungainly stems craning their grow- 
ing tips toward the glass and bestowing their 
best efforts on the traveling public, regardless 
of home needs. This kind of plant culture re- 
quires a more philanthropic spirit than some 
of us possess. Fewer and better developed 
plants so arranged as not to monopolize all of 
the glass space in any window is much more 
satisfactory. 

Near my desk opens a small bay window 


FLORICULTURE 


Half-way up on either side of the window 
are triple brackets, the middle saucer stand- 
ing well out from the casing and the arms of 
the others fitting under this. This style of 
bracket is the best I have yet seen; the entire 
bracket swinging from the casing and the 
side arms from their own sockets, allow them 
to be adjusted to the convenience of screens, 
shades and sunlight. Double brackets placed 
at corresponding hight on the side casing are 
equally graceful and adjustable in style. A 
few wire brackets are placed lower down ;these 
are chiefly meritorious because screw eyes 
mar the woodwork so little. Other brackets 
are placed on the back and end of the desk. 
Large pots of begonias stand on the floor just 
out of the strongest light; Crozy cannas in 
similar jars take a share of the end windows. 

Most pictures look best framed. Given a 
choice ’twixt muslin and vines, we accept na- 
ture’s drapery as an apprupriate setting. Bo- 
tanic prowlers in tamarack swamps realize 
the beauty of its dead trees with branches 
fringed with long pale green moss and stud- 
ded with gray lichens. A better trellis for 
vines to run over could not be found. Conse- 
quently small branches from such trees are 


ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED BAY WINDOW 


with «a length of but six feet and proportionate 
depth. The beveled ends support windows of 
twenty-inch glass and the middle window 
that of twenty-two. In the constructivn of 
this window special effort was made to secure 
warmth of floor. Hence the space between the 
lining and lower floor boards was filled with 
mortar; perfectly dry stock was used for both, 
and heavy building paper placed under the 
matched tloor boards above. As further pre- 
caution against insidious dranghts, incidental 
in modern carpentry, the inner seams of the 
outer wall back of the panel work were also 
smeared with mortar. No shelves bar or mar 
the windows. 


In front of the middle window is a rustic 
box—14x28 inches with six inches depth; the 
outside is covered with birch bark and the in- 
side lined with tea lead; the standard on 
which the box rests is of the saw-horse order 
of architecture, constructed from cedar poles; 
the whole thing being only about twenty 
inches high. The box selected happened to 
have corner posts, a convenience for nailing 
a strip of tin across one side to partition a 
place for growing vines; plenty of drainage 
placed in the bottom of this narrow recepta- 
cle takes up superfluous moisture: three varie- 
ties of tradescantia enjoy their limited quar- 
ters and are extremely pretty over the white 
birch on the room side of the box. Gera- 
niums, coleus and sometimes acanna take the 
brunt of the sunshine and shade a begonia or 
two which mingle with the vines. All save 
the vines are growing in pots and can be 
shifted at will. 


artistically arranged over the top and down 
the sides of the opening of this bay winduw. 
In the arrangement of such an arch, branches 
shuuld be selected from both sides of a tree, to 
insure natural curves both ways, from the 
center of the opening, where a plumy branch 
drops lowest—to a point—and curves away on 
either side, drooping again across the corners 
to breuk stiff angles, and extending down the 
sides. Unique and beautiful in itself, it is 
doubly so draped heavily with vines. Ten- 
dril-clinging vines ouly can be used on such 
a trellis. The kinds selected are Cobza scan- 
dens and the neat little Pilogyne suavis. The lat- 
ter is much the ‘* branier’’plant of the two, for 
it attends strictly to business;it is also a good 
foil in color and cut of leaf for the Cobaa, 
which grows luxuriantly but never seems to 
know just where to catch on next. 

Now in and about this second story bay 
window are eighteen bracketed pots of plants. 
an average of four more standing on the floor, 
beside the rustic box. Notwithstanding which, 
from the windows and almost any point half 
the distance across the room, sky, mountains, 
hills, valley, neighboring and distant houses, 
the highway and traveling public are visible, 
enough surely. for husy people to rest their 
eyes upon, and leads to the conclusion that it 
is sometimes possible ‘‘to have your cake and 


sat it, too.’’ 
a 
The McPike Grape.—b. W. P., Mass: We 
are informed by the introducer of the McPike 
grape that the stock of plants on hand is not 
sufficient to warrant its introduction before 
another year. 


Blackberries and Their Culture. 
T. W. MORSE. 

The place which the blackberry holds in 
public opinion is not a high one. There are 
reasons for this. The shapeless crumbling 
mass with the appearance of coffee grounds 
and the name of canned blackberries, is not apt 
to create a great deal of enthusiasm on the 
part of the consumer, nor does the withered, 
red spotted, acid fruit, with which 
times spoils good cream and sugar, do 
than cause an unfavorable comparison with 
the wild berries of hiv childhood as they ap- 
pear to him through the mist of years, with a 
halo of appetite and a background of jiggers 
and briars. 

The tame fruit is better than the wild, but 
to properly show its superiority it must enjoy 
the advantages of civilization to which it be- 
longs. Its real character is not the one given 
it by gardeners who learn their craft from na- 
ture and make no improvements. The black- 
berry may never supersede the less perishable 
crops of the fruit farm, tut in the garden 
which furnishes the choicest fruits in season, 
it certainly deserves a place. It has a preju- 
dice to overcome, but with a near and appre- 
ciative market and a grower who understands 
cultivating, it needs only the proper care and 
conditions to change that prejudice to its 
favor. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KINDS. 


There is much of interest in the botanical 
study of the blackberry and these few notes 
on characters and classification (as given by 
Prof Bailey) may on that account be not out 
of place. 

All the cultivated varieties of any value are 
decendants of the wild blackberry (Rubus 
villosus) and natural hybrids between it and 
the dewberry. Rubus the common 
high blackberry with long clusters and thim- 
bie shaped fruits, finds its best cultivated 
presentative in the Taylor, variety sativus of 
the same species, a shorter clustered, leafier 
kind, with rounder and more irregular berries, 
is commonest under cultivation, it being rep- 
resented by such varieties as Kittatinny, Sny- 
der and Agawam. Variety Frondosus, of still 
the same species, is a dwarf form, earlier than 
the others and smaller fruited, Early Har- 
vest having its origin here. There is an- 
other class given as hybrid between R. villosus 
and R. Canadensis (the dewhberry) in which 
are put Wilson’s Early, Vilson’s Junior, 
Sterling Thornless and Rathbun. The charac- 
ters of this range all the way between 
those of the parents. 

As to the varieties to plant, authorities give 
little advice except to begin with some stand- 
ard sort like Snyder, and change for or add 
to that only such kinds as reliable experiment 
shows to be suited to the locality and needs of 
the grower. 


he some- 
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CULTIVATION. 

The soil for the plantation should be well 
drained and deep, as shown, by the readiness 
wih which wild vines start on embankments, 
**dumps’’ and other places where the land is 
mostly upside down and subsoil wanting. 
This does not indicate a dry soil. Blackber- 
ries need a great deal of moisture. Gravelly 
or sandy ground which dries easily will not 
do, but a crumbling clayey soil, if rich enough, 
is just the thing. Plant in spring in rows 
about eight feet apart with three feet between 
plants in the row, setting them in six-inch 
furrows. 

The first year annual crop muy be 
raised between the rows if the time of its cul- 
tivation does not extend into the fall. This 
precaution is necessary in securing _ hardiness 
of plants. The cultivation should be frequent 
and thorough until picking time but after that 
only enough to loosen up the ground tramped 
by the pickers. 

The canes should be headed back at 24 feet 
the first year and they will bear the next. 
The laterals are pruned in the spring, their 
length being decided by the amount of dead 
wood, strength of roots, convenience in culti- 
vating, etc. From three to six canes to the 
root are enough. After the first year these 
may be allowed to grow three feet high. 
New canes should be thinned down to a few 
of the best while they are small and the old 
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canes taken out as soon as possible after pick- 
ing is done. 
OBSTACLES. 

The prinejpal drawbacks 
spring frosts and a few diseases. 
the necessary considerations in selection and 
cultivation of land have been given. Irriga- 
tion would of course do away with this difti- 
culty and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
no fruit would better pay forit. All that can 
be done for the second trouble is to secure 
good air drainage. 

For the diseases, the 


are drouths, 
For the first, 


best thing the grower 
can do 1s to keep his patch clean. Learn to 
recognize the marks of disease and keep 
everything but healthy wood cut out. When 
the old rows become foul, plow them up and 
renew the patch from suckers between the 
rows, taking care to clean off and burn all old 
roots and tops. In addition to this, early 
spraying with bordeaux, though not entirely 
satisfactory, has been found to aid in keeping 
the anthracnose in check. 
AS A MONEY-MAKER. 

Nothing definite can be given as an estimate 
on profits. The contingencies in the way of 
weather, prices, etc, for even a single locality, 
are too great. The cost of a plantation is not 
heavy, $40 or $50 per acre besides the rent be- 
ing usually given, while as high as $200 have 
been cleared on a year’s crop. The yield per 
acre varies greatly; 40 or 50 bushels is con- 
mon and some eastern reports run up to 300 
bushels. 

For the first year the crop raised between 
the rows ought to more than pay tor the use 
of the land and the first crop of berries should 
cancel the cost of the plantation. The second 
crop should be full size, and as a blackberry 
patch is more or less of a perpetual institu- 
tion, one may expect the subsequent yield to 
be proportionate with the care given. If it 
becomes necessary to plow up the old rows 
for renewal, a potato crop may be grown be- 
tween the new rows, as on the first year. If 
this is practiced and the fertility of the soil 
kept up by winter application of barnyard 
manure, the blackberry patch will be welcome 
to the room it occupies for at least a dozen 
years. 

Feeding Value of Apples.—We do not think 
enough of the value of the orchard for feeding 
its fruits to the farm animals. Apples are nu- 
tritious,and an aid to the good digestion of oth- 
er food. The mild acid of them is excellent for 
the health of the stock and we all know how 
gratefully they wili receive a feed of them at 
any time. For the cows they are especially 
desirable; a peck of them chopped and sprin- 
kled with meal of any kind, will help much to 
add to the flow of milk of the cows. Horses 
love this fruit, and they tend to help in 
the shedding of the coat, by their gently laxa- 
tive effect. When the selection is made for 
the spring planting,a few of some of the sweet 
varieties, ripening from the summer to the 
winter, should not be forgotten for this use. 
We may begin with the early Sweet Bough for 
the first,then the autumn Sweet Bough and the 
old Pumpkin Sweet, and for later use there 
are the Talman Sweet and the Winesap, all 
productive sorts and unexcelled for this use 
as well as for market. 


Wire Cloth Against Rabbits.—Five years ago 
I planted a young orchard and the rabbits 
began to girdle the trees soon after. I bought 
wire cloth, two feet wide, and cutting it into 


two-inch strips encloseé the trunks of the 
young trees with it. It has proved an effec- 


tual protection against rabbits eversince. The 
wire cloth will rust off at the ground but by 
using the two feet width it answers the pur- 
pose for several years. I am now using wire 
cloth that I applied five years ago. Two years 
since I planted five hundred peach trees and 
the wire cloth put on them at the time of 
planting is to-day as good as new and the ex- 
pense is less than one cent per year per tree. 
I regard it far better than cornstalks.—[J. 
S. Aikin, Sullivan Co, Ind. 


More About the Ben Davis Apple.—A. B. 
Shepardsen: The Ben Davis is no doubt one 
of the most profitable market apples, taking 
all things into account, especially so-in the 
western states. It averages a little smaller 
than the Baldwin. Downing describes it as 





HORTICULTURE 


medium to large; 
conical, 


form roundish, truncated, 
often sides unequal; color yellowish, 


almost entirely overspread, splashed and 
striped with two shades of red and dotted 
sparsely with areole dots; stalk medium, 


rather slender; cavity narrow, deep, 
calyx partly open; basin wide, 
slightly corrugated; flesh white, 
erately juicy, pleasant, subacid; 
to large; good to very good; 
March. 


russeted ; 

abrupt, 
tender, mod- 
medium 
December to 


core 





In Praise of the Crosby Peach.—For a num- 
ber of years I have been trying to get a peach 
that will succeed on clay land, and now 
think I have found it in the Crosby. With 
good surface drainage the trees are doing re- 
markably well, growing healthy, hardy wood 
and large, dark leaves. The third summer 
the young trees bore about eight to ten quarts 
of large, round, red-cheeked, yellow-fleshed, 
well-flavored peaches. The pit is small, flesh 
quite red around it. When canned the syrup 
is thick and rich. I believe this variety will 
succeed where others have failed; but re- 
member care and cultivation are required to 
grow any kind of a tree successfully.—[D. 
F. German, Ohio. 





Rape May Be Sown broadcast or in drills 
from 2 to 24 feet apart. The latter method 
generally gives best results, as it admits of 
cultivation. It may be sown as early in the 
spring as desirable. When sown in May, it 
will be ready for pasturing the latter part of 
July and in August. The Dwarf Essex va- 
riety generally vives the best results. For 
broadcast sowing it requires about six pounds 
of seed and for drilling from two to three 
pounds. 





Raising Peach Trees.—A. S: The usual treat- 
ment of peach pits in nurseries 1s to bed them 
out over winter and let the frost act on them, 
but this is not absolutely necessary. The pits 
may be planted in spring, provided they have 
been preserved properly. They may be plant- 
ed where the trees are expected to remain, 
but it is better to sow them in nursery rows 
first and then transplant the trees after they 
have been budded. 


Dipping Raspberry Plants, before setting, in 
bordeanx mixture has been suggested as a 
preventive of anthracnose, but we have not 
tried it. 





Care of Calves.—The best place for the calves 
is a box stall in the barn. Have the stan- 
chions placed in one side of the stall and put 
each calf in the same place every time before 
feeding and they will soon learn to go there 


themselves. Feed milk first, then a small 
quantity of oats. In this way they will not 
suck each other. Wuxen they have eaten the 


oats, let them out and scatter hay in front of 
them. Always keep the stall well littered and 
feed warm milk, and the calves will keep 
clean and look sleek.—[F. M. Balsley, Fay- 
etteville, Wis. 


Winter 


» Medicine 


er the system 

needs to 

strengthened a built up. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the ideal winter medicine because it 
enriches the blood, tones the and 
gives mental and digestive strength. 
Keep your blood rich and pure with Hood’s 
colds and 











stomach 
nerve, 
avoid 


and coughs, 


Be sure to get Hood’s, 


Sarsaparilla 


pneumonia. because 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is | the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills si; jasieises: BU" 


effective. 
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Trees ad Plants 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


Roses and Palms, 


imperiale Epineuse and Giant Prune, 
WICKSON PLUM—LAMBERT CHERRY, 


QUEEN OLIVE, 
PIERCE GRAPE. 


{=} For complete list send for our new 


ALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY, 
>:NILES, CALA 


JOHN ROCK, Manager, 


gpRAY PUMpS 


21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on — ing fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. ying 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


~o EMPIRE 
” KING 
r GARFIELD KNAPSACK 


PERFECT AGITATORS. Ho scorching 
foliage. No leather or rubber valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue Frez. 

FIELD FORCE PUSP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, K.Y¥. 


































Have p read about THE COMET $2.60 to $5.00. 


S R AYE FRS Beats them all. 
‘end postal R 


Don’t buy till 
vest for agts, write today. H.8.R SL 


ou see them. 
ree cata.A har- 

R,Johnstown,@. 
Finest flavor ; large and solid. 5 
Bear enormous Donald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Keets; & 
new production of rare merit. 


Japan 
a 









sreensboro Feack, 


Plums, Small ruitee, 
Peach Seed. Catalogue 
ERIES, 


HABRISON’S NURS 





FREE FROM MILDEW. 
The Coming Gooseberry. 
LATELLIER’S IMPROVED SPINELESS. 


For Colored Plates, etc., Address 





Cc. H. JOOSTEN, 193 Greenwich St., New York 
LL Ss RPAVORITE 
rage SUMING NEW STRAWBERRY. 
It defies competition. 40 other kinds. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, Asparagus Roots,etc. 
HEADQUARTERS for second-crop 
seed Potatoes. Double crop and earlier 
than northern seed. Catalogue free. 
J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


FARM FOR RENT. 


The Girard Estate Offers'for Rent 


ON EASY TERMS 


Its Farm No. 6, Situated 


At The Eastern End of the Catawissa Valley, 


Within a short distance of the towns of Mahoney City and 
Shenandoah, which are amongst the best markets in the 
State for farm produce. There are 

50 ACRES OF CLEARED LAND 
On the farm, new and commodious buildings, with water 
brought in pipes from mountain springs to both house and 
barn. There is a good opening here for the right party. 
For further particulars apply to HEBER S. THOM?P- 
SON, Engineer Girard estate, Pottsville, Pa., or E. c 
WAGNER, Asst. Supt. Girard estate, Girardville, Pa 








NOK complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, addresg 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. . 
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1898; 


countries 


Our frontispiece this week gives but a faint 
insight into the elaborate arrangements that 
are being made for Tennessee’s centennial 
exposition, Nashville, from May to October 
of this year. It promises to be national in 
scope, although its financial support 
wholly from the enterprising state whose hun- 
dredth anniversary it commemorates. This 
exposition of the resources of the middle 
south will be an eye-opener for the rest of the 


comes 


country, and we hope that our readers will 
plan to attend so faras possible. We wel- 
come every effort of this kind, because of its 


great value in educating the people concern- 
ing the resources of the various sections of 
this magniticent country. 
m <——e 
Idleness enforced upon prisoners by laws 
prohibiting their labor in industries where it 
would conflict with honest toilers, is driving 
to suicide the inmates of New York state pris- 
ous. Put these men at work building good 
roads. This won’t unfairly compete with 
honest labor,—there is work enovgh for both 
on our road systems for years to come. The 
convicts of our various states could in a se- 
ries of years thus build state roads at practi- 


cally no expense, for otherwise their labor 
would be worse than thrown away in _ idle- 
ness. To be sure, the sight of such men 


working on the roads is not pleasant, but it 
might be an object lesson to deter men from 
crime. There is much to be said for and 
against this application of convict labor, but 
the weight of argument and of evidence fa- 
vors it. The objectionable influences of this 
system would be reduced by closing to the 
public the portions of such roads as_ were be- 


EDITORIAL 


ing worked by prison labor. We have for 
years felt strongly on this subject and believe 
a system can be devised for working convicts 
in connection with road building without der- 
ogating honest labor. 





it Looks Like Business. 


milk producers for the New York 
are getting right down to hardpan. 
charge of the 


These 
market 

Their executive committee in 
preliminary work of organizing the Five 
States milk producers’ union met at the 
Broadway Central hotel, New York city, on 
Tuesday of this week, with a full attendance. 
Irving Holcomb of Butternut Grove, Delaware 
Co, N Y, was made permanent chairman of 
the committee, J. E. Hoag of Clinton Co1- 
ners, Dutchess Co, N Y, resigned as secretary 
but continues as treasurer, and L. H. 8. Mar- 
tin of Augusta, Sussex Co, N J, was made 
secretary and agent in charge of tlie details of 


working up local branches at each shipping 
station. These are to be united into district 
associations to attend to their own special 


needs along each railroad route. 

The delegates constituting the central body 
are ‘‘to fix the price of miik in co-operation 
with the buyers of milk,’’ to ascertain the 
credit ot dealers, and in other ways promote 
the best interests of milk producers and the 
dealers. Whether the associa- 


more reliable 

tion will be powerful enough to attempt these 
results this spring will depend upon how 
actively farmers take hold, but it is certain 


that a fine start will be made. 

At Tuesday’s meeting, most 
reports were received from the Housatonic 
valley, from several sections of New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania. The letters that 
reach us also indicate an earnest desire among 
most producers to unite in another effort to 
better their condition. 

Agent Martin, to whom all applications for 
instructions should now be had 
much experience in the milk business, and is 
valiant in the farmers’ behalf. He lives right 
in the hotbed of the milk exchange outfit, with 
which farmers now much at 
odds as they ever were with the old exchange 


encouraging 


sent, has 


seem to be as 


of notorious memory. 

Inspired by the noble example of New Eng- 
land, where nearly 100 loeal organizations 
with 2000 paid members have been perfected 
during the past four weeks, and driven to it 
in self-protection, the farmers of the middle 
states seem ready to put the Five States milk 
producers’ association on its feet in a way 
that shall at the proper time enable the farm- 
ers to have at least as much to say about fix- 
ing the price of milk as the dealers have. It 
is a laudable cause, and we urge all farmers 
who are now shipping milk to New York city 
and vicinity to enlist earnestly in it. But 
those at a distance who are not already on 
the market are only indirectly interested, as 
it is proposed to admit only shippers in the 
existing milk territory. It can furnish all 
the market requires, and it is business pru- 
dence to avoid any attempts at enlarging the 
present milk shipping region. 

The committee on Tuesday felt that through 
some such associated effort, if well managed 
and backed up by a large membership, farm- 
ers might have got an average of jc per qt 
more than they have received the past four 
months. If so, it amounts to over $2000 on 
present daily shipmen‘s. A more moderate 
estimate indicates possible gains to milk pro- 
ducers of $500,000 a year, with a possibility of 
other important if indirect advantages. This 
is big money and the farmers do well to keep 
up the fight for it. 


eS 

We rejoice that the House at Washington has 
finally passed the bill aftirming the original 
package decision of the U S supreme court to 
the effect that oleomargarine or similar imita- 
tion passing from one state to another should 
be subject to all the laws and regulations re- 
specting the same in that state. Mr Grout of 
Vermont had charge of the bill and owing 
largely to his clever management, the efforts 
to defeat it utterly failed. Hon Elijah A. 
Morse of Massachusetts made a great speech 
in behalf of the hill. and in this respect re- 
peated his previous efforts in the farmers’ 
behalf. He said, ‘‘I believe it to be in the in- 
terest of the farmer; I believe it to be wise, 








just and proper to legislate in behalf of the 
great dairy interests of this country.’’ He 
went on to advocate the entire suppression 
‘‘of this vile, dirty compound, unfit for human 
food. I will vote for such a measure every 
time.’’ Congressman Morse also replied in 
an able and spirited manner to the insinua- 
tion that the manufacturers of his state are 
really frauds in the goods they put out. He 
rose to a high degree of eloquence on the sub- 
ject and said that Massachusetts manufag¢‘ures 
are sold on their merits for what they are 
There is no attempt, as in the case of oleo- 
margarine, to palm them off for something 
they are not. Mr Mocse is well known to the 
public as a member of Morse Bros, Canton, 
Mass, manufacturers of the Rising Sun and 


Sun Paste stove polish, which have a world- 
wide sale. 
[EE 
Most of the new governors have spoken 


well of the farmer in their inaugurals to the 
pew legislatures. There is also evident some 
realization of the demand for the 
strictest economy in administration. 
But we observe a tendency to economize at 
the farmers’ expense. There is talk of cut- 
ting down the already meager appropriations 


farmers’ 
State 


for agricultural purposes, such as farmers’ 
institutes, fairs, boards of agriculture, cattle 
commissions, ete. Legislators seem to think 
that such economies will cut home so closely 


the farmers will be blinded to the failure to 


otherwise reduce expenses. No such thing 
Tvo little is done for agriculture, and too 
many expenses are permitted in other de- 
partments. <All salaries of public ofticials 
ought to be reduced one-third, and all sé 
less places abolished. The pr ining Knil i} 


plied with good judgment. will lop off thon 
sands of dollars of expense in almost ever 
department without detriment to the p 
business. The ‘‘state clique’? whit 
always works as one man to protect its off 


house 


and to increase their number and pay, should 
be shorn of its power. The printing bill f 
every state can easily be cut right in 


tons of documents are printed at the p ( 
cost that would be far 


inmore useful if 


number were reduced and their conte . 
**poiled down’’ one-half. True economy by 
State, county and local administration, and 


a just system of direct taxation, would pr 
bly benefit our people quite 
tariff or monetary policy, but it has become 
fashionable to talk about the latter issues to 
the neglect of these more homely interests in 
our own State, county or town. 

lei eS 


as much as any 


A simple way to encourage forestry in 
older states or on the prairies is by 
tion from taxation. The income to the publi 


exemp- 


treasury from the taxation of land that is 
growing up to cord wood or timber, is tuo 
small to be of much importance. On tli 
other hand, such taxes operate as a burden 
that restricts the development of forestry in 
localities where it is most needed. Of course 
in such a scheme, wild timber that is really 
of great value should be taxed. in Maine 


for instance, much timber property that 
should rightfully bear its share of the public 
burden, practically escapes all taxation. It 
ought to be possible, however, to so adjust 
this reform as to accomplish both objects. We 


heur a lot of very learned talk about forestry, 
but there is a great paucity of practical sug- 
gestion, and still less real effort to 
forestry, in the development of which the 
whole country is so directly concerned. 


promote 


— 

The usefulness of many agricultural conven- 

tions this season has been seriously impaired 

by a crowded program. In one 
Was an average of twelve papers 


to be disposed of at each 25 


case, tuere 
or addresses 


hour session As 


a result, inany were not presented and there 
was little or no time for discussion, without 
which a paperis of but little value. As a 


rule, three topics and two essays are enough 
for any one More dead 
weight. Program committees should give this 
matter careful attention, for it is of 
portance. Essays should not exceed 20 min- 
utes in length, and 
provoke questions from the andienee to be an- 
swered by 


session. become a 


Vital im- 
should be 


designed to 


the essayist and others present 


Such discussion does twice as 
long-winded addresses. 


much good as 








They All Want That $100,000,000. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S proposition that 
all unite in the American sugar growers’ so- 
ciety. for concerted action in developing the 
sugar interests of the United States, meets 
with general favor. Farmers and planters 
everywhere realize that the sugar beet and 
sugar cane are two of the best crops the farm- 
ers in this country can grow, provided they are 
assured of the home market forthe more than 
$100,000,000 worth of sugar now imported 
every year. 

TO PUT THE BUSINESS ON ITS FEET. 

It is everywhere recognized that our plan 
for organized action is really the only practi- 
cable means of beginning the work of putting 
this great industry on its feet. As outlined 
in our issues of Jan 9 ana 16, the plan of work 
of this organization is based on local branches 
in every community that is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in securing either of these 
new and profitable crops, or a factory for 
working them up at prices that will pay the 
grower a fair profit. These local societies are 
to be united in congress district leagues, dele- 
gates from which are to constitute the national 
or American sugar growers’ society. It is hoped 
that enough local and district branches may 
be organized within the next 60 days to war- 
rant calling the first national convention early 
in March to perfect the permanent organiza- 
tion. 





THE WORK GOING RIGHT ON. 

Meanwhile the work of pushing the organ- 
ization in all these localities and congress 
districts is in charge of the preliminary offi- 
cers of the American sugar growers’ society. 
Its president is Mr R. M. Allen of Ames, 
Neb, who is also president of the Nebraska 
beet sugar growers’ association, who has him- 
self grown as many as 500 acres of beetsin a 
single year, and who knows from experience 
whereof he speaks. The first vice president 
is Mr Charles A. Farwell of New Orleans, La, 
who is also president of the United States 
cane sugar growers’ association—for the sugar 
cane interests of the extreme south are work- 
ing hand and glove with the present and pros- 
pective sugar beet interests of the rest of the 
country in this great effort. The treasurer is 
Mr Herbert Myrick, editor of AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, and its 
western.edition ORANGE JuDD FARMER, Mar- 
quette building, Chicago, Iil, by whom this 
plan of action was conceived and put into ef- 
fect. ‘lhe secretary is Mr B. W. Snow, statis- 
tician of ORANGE JuDD FARMER, Marquette 
building, Chicago, Ill, to whom applications 
(with stamp) for organizers’ outfits, etc, 
should be addressed. These outfits give the 
necessary information for starting the work, 
and are to be followed up with further in- 
structions. 

THE STATE VICE PRESIDENTS. 

The foregoing, with one vice president from 
each state, constitute the executive board of 
the preliminary organization of the society. 
These state vice presidents include some of the 
most prominent and ablest men in the respec- 
tive states, and itis believed that when the 
list is finally completed for every state, the 
society will have a backing unequaled by any 
previous effort in the farmers’ behalf. The 
vice presidents thus far chosen include such 
men as Prof I. P. Roberts for New York, 
Prof W. A. Henry for Wisconsin, Col Allen 
Thomas for Florida, H. H. Hoover for Arkan- 
sas, J. G. Small for Indiana, John T. Moore, 
Jr, for Louisiana, C. W. Potter fur Nebraska, 
Col E. H. Cunningham for Texas, S. H. Lin- 
ton for Missouri, Gustav Jarecki, Jr, for 
Obio, O. K. Lapham for Virginia and Nathan 
D. Bill for Massachusetts. 

A POINTER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Meanwhile, work is going forward on a 
booklet that will give full particulars about 
the whole sngar industry, directions for the 
culture of sugar beets and cane, how to secure 
factories, and much other information of vital 
importance to all now or prospectively inter- 
ested in this vast industry. It will answer 
the many questions we have received, or that 
may be sent us. Correspondents will please 
understand this, and will not be disappointed 
if they do not hear from us with detailed re- 
ply to their questions, which can be thor- 
oughly covered only by a pamphlet or extra 





THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


issue like the one proposed. This will be far 
more satisfactory than to give fragmentary data 
by mail or in our columns that might mislead 
amateurs. 

HOW YOU CAN HELP. 

Send stamp to ‘‘Secretary American Sugar 
Growers’ Society, Marquette building, Chicago, 
Ill,’’ for organizers’ outfit. This will give 
you full particulars about how to take right 
hold in your own community to further this 
gigantic attempt to secure a new and _ profita- 
ble business for American farmers. If you and 
others apply at once, and do your part well, 
the movement will be a grand success. 





Reports from the Front. 





The sturdy words of Prof I. P. Roberts, 
perhaps the foremost agriculturist in Amer- 
ica, published in our last issue, in accepting 
the New York state vice presidency of the 
American sugar growers’ society, have sound- 
ed the key note. We are getting letters echo- 
ing the same sentiments from all over the 
country. 

H. H. Hoover of Fort Smith, accepting the 
vice presidency for Arkansas, says: ‘‘Com- 
mand me wheuever I can do anything to as- 
sist the work, and I will use my utmost effort 
in that direction.’’ President Allen is ‘‘ very 
firmly convinced of the value of this industry 
to our western country and feel that it is nec- 
essary forus.’’ Prof W. A. Heury of Madi- 
son, will gladly serve as vice president for 
Wisconsin and adds: ‘‘I have written a per- 
sonal letter to all our Wisconsin representa- 
tives at Washington urging them to see that 
the sugar schedule of the new tariff bill is 
drawn up in the interests of sugar producers 
rather than the trust. I feel most keenly the 
necessity of urgent, persistent effort before 
the ways and means committee at this time 
in this matter.’’ 

West Virginia farmers are organizing, be- 
cause they believe the beet sugar industry, 
under proper national legislation, will be a 
tine thing for them as well as for the Country, 
and the state vice president, Mr A. L. Miller 
of Wolf Creek, takes hold in earnest. Nebras- 
ka is willing to do allin its power to build 
up this industry and, therefore, President C. 
W. Potter of the Brown county beet sugar as- 
sociation, is pleased to accept the vice presi- 
dency for that state, adding: ‘‘We have ev-~ 
erythinug for the prosecution of this industry 
except money; if capital will furnish us the 
factories, it will certainly get good returns 
on the investment, if we can be assured of 
the American market for our sugar.’’ ‘‘You 
have my hearty co-operation,’’ writes Mr B. 
M. Cole of Lexington, vice president for Ken- 
tucky, who believes that region has the rich- 
est beet sugar land in the world and that the 
state is ready to encourage the industry. 

S. H. Linton of Marceline, Mo, who has 
taken an active interest in this matter for a 
long time, accepting the preliminary vice 
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presidency for Missouri, writes: ‘‘I consider 
this a grand move 1n the right direction, and 
know of no one better qualified to open the 
movement than the Orange Judd Company and 
its publications. I may never grow beets or 
own stock in a sugar factory, but like all other 
American citizens, I am deeply interested in 
this gigantic industry. At least one-fourth of 
the more than 65,000 square miles in Missouri 
can produce sugar crops. We have filled mam- 
moth corn cribs, great ricks of hay are every- 
where, cattle, hogs and horses are feeding by 
the thousand. These and other farm prod- 
ucts, if thrown upon the markets to-day, would 
hardly pay the freight, yet the country is 
sending abroad millions of money that ought 
to go to our farmers for sugar crops, that 
would reduce the surplus and enhance the 
value of these other staples.’’ 





Note and Comment. 

‘*T have been told that if I wrote to your 
office, you would send a man here to put up 
a beet sugar factory. That’s what we want. 
Please send him along.’’ This is the inquiry 
that reaches us from an Ohio farmer, who 
does not-happen to be even a subscriber to 
this journal, yet he seems to think we have 
beet sugar factories to give away fo«- the ask- 
ing. He and others who have crude ideas on 
the subject should obtain our forthcoming ex- 
tra number on the sugar industry, for only 
some such comprehensive presentation of the 
subject will give these people any true idea 
of the matter. A sugar factory represents an 
investment of from $200,000 upwards and that 
amount of money is not going to be put up by 
either local people or capitalists away from 
home, except after the most elaborate scru- 
tiny of the whole matter and demonstration 
by practical experience that the locality that 
is anxious for a factory can guarantee for a 
number of years a sufticient supply of beets of 
proper quality, and this is to be ascertained 
only by careful, prolonged and repeated ex- 
periments. People shonld get over the idea 
that all this is as ‘‘easy as rolling off a log.’’ 





A capitalist,who was about to embark quite 
heavily in the beet sugar industry under the 
McKinley law, but who dropped the whole 
matter right after the election of ’92, writes 
us: ‘‘ This sugar question is growing in inter- 
est again, but it is not worth my while to go 
into it until the tariff bill is settled and it is 
known what protection producers are to re- 
ceive. I am glad to see that the farmers are 
doing all they can to get in line in prepara- 
tion for what the future may develop.’’ 





For the Last Year, during which time I 
have not had AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, I 
have felt as if I had lost my best friend and 
feel now that I cannot do withoutit any long- 
er, so please rush it on.—[H. C. Francisco, 
Virginia. 








this year. 


Drop played-out methods and worn-out tools and drop 


your seeds with the “PLANET JR.” No. 5 Hill-dropping Seeder. 
A new machine that no other seeder can be compared to; simple, 


in hill 
—sows 
in drills. 


accurate, light-running, strong—perfect. Holds 8 quarts. 
Post yourself on 1897 planting methods by sending 
for and reading the Book about the “Planet Jr.’ 


twenty-odd farm and garden tools—mailed free. 
S. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 











ming. Burns 
tra large flame 





ROYAL (or No. 1. B) 





A GLORIOUS LIGHT, full and brilliant, shines from 


Dietz Royal Lanterns 


fitted with side lift for convenience in lighting and trim- 
steen 
yon for night watchmen and other 
work where good light and long hours are the require- 
ments. Wick twice as large asin ordinary lanterns. 
our dealer for it; if he does not keep it have him order it. 
Send your address for free pocket catalogue and get ac- 
quainted with DIETZ LANTERNS. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 









hours without refilling; an ex- 
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Established 1840. 
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The Campaign Aainst Tuberculosis. 
HOW IT IS DONE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The annual report of the state board of cat- 
tle comznissioners has been transmitted to the 
secretary of state. A table is given snowing 
the number of animals quarantined in each 
city and town, the number condemned, and 
the amounts paid. The totals of this table 
are: Neat cattle assessed in the towns, 212,- 
601; number tested, 8969; number coudemned. 
464; amount awarded, $153,734. The *:spect- 
ors have also reported the inspectics of car- 
ecasses killed on the premises of owaers, other 
than licensed staughter houses, and at the 
latter, as follows: Cattle inspected, 1964; 
sheep inspected, 355; swine inspected, 3050; 
cattle at slaughter houses, 102,693; sheép at 
slaughter houses, 301,939; swine at slaughter 
houses, 773,439; total, 1,178,071. Of the above, 
482 carvasses of cattle and 91 swine were con- 
demned as tuberculous. 

Animals without certificates have been held 
in quarantine for at least six days, and then 
subjected to the tuberculin test. This hold- 
ing of these animals before testing, to allow 
their return to a normal condition, after the 
fever-inciting experiences of travel, has prov- 
ed that the unfortunate experiences with the 
tuberculin test at these markets earlier in the 
work of this toard were almost wholly due to 
the application of the test immediately after 
the arrival ot the animals. Under the longer 
quarantine before test, the results have been 
quite satisfactory. There were 501 cattle re- 
ceived at the public markets without certifi- 
cates of test before shipment. Of these, 18 
were found tuberculous and were destroyed 
and tive others were condemned as affected 
with actinomycosis. 

During the year the board has had at its 
disposal $300,000 It has paid for 5198 head of 
cattle condemned as tuberculous, the sum of 
$175,206. There are in hand 550 warrants for 
cattle to be killed, the value amounting 
to $16,040. There has been paid for quarantine 
expense $28,223, making a total of $217,470 re- 


turned tu the cattle owners of the common- 
wealth. 

In closing the board says it is convinced 
that the restrictions against the testing of 


of the owners, which 
last year mak- 
board, should 


herds upon the request 
was a provision of the bill of 
ing the appropriation for the 
not be re-enacted. The board should have 
power to do this work wherever owners will 
bind themselves to follow it by a strict com- 
pliance with the sanitary regulations of the 
board. 

Gov Wolcott, in his inaugural to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, takes a conservative view 
of tuberculosis. He makes the following sen- 
sible suggestions, both of which meet with 
general favor among the progressive farmers 
of the state: ‘‘Is it right or wise that, as 
now, the state should pay full value for ani- 
mals that have reached the most advanced 
stage of general tuberculosis and udder tu- 
berculosis? Such animals should be sought 
out by means of a thorongh, periodic inspec- 
tion, and slanghtered as being notonly worth- 
les,s but a svuurce of danger to the rest of the 
herd as well as to the community. At pres- 
ent the owner has no motive to check the dis- 
ease 1n its earlier stages. If compensation 
were graded according to the condition of the 


animal as revealed by autopsy, the owner 
would have a direct interest in purging his 


herd of infected animals before they become 
worthless. Secondly, I think the commis- 
sioners should in any event have sufficient 
means at their disposal to enable thein to test 
with tuberculin all cattle the owners of which 
request such inspection.’’ 


HOW IT’S DONE IN CONNECTICUT. 
The disease occurs only when the 
germ is brought to the animals and this ac- 
counts for its absence or presence in both 


filthy and clean stables, but it is believed that 
the disease has greatly increased during the 


last 30 years by the importation of foreign 
cattle. No breed should be singled out as 
more responsible than others. During the 


year the commission has tested 614 herds, in 
344 of which no disease was found, the figures 
being as follows: 





Ex- — Condemned —~ 

Counties amined No P cent Value 
Litehfield, 4,249 419 9.9 $10,491.00 
Hartfora, KOE 2R8 28.4 5,385.40 
Tolland, 598 8S 14.7 2,130.00 
Windham, 257 66 25.7 1,462.00 
New Haven, 136 49 29.4 991.00 
Fairfield, 111 26 23.4 633.00 
New London, 75 4 5.3 105.00 
Middlesex, 74 26 35.1 605.00 
Total, 6,304 897 $21,807.40 
Average, 14.2 24.47 


Post mortem revealed 146 very bad cases, 640 well- 
marked cases, 8% light cases, breaking down of 
tissue, but no cassous deposit; 19, no lesions found 





UR 


by the araided eye Of the last 19 cases, four 
were condemned aud autopsies made to satisfy 
owners and ths commissioners that the test was 
notin error. Of the other 15, five did not respond 
to test, but proved diseased; 10 responded, but 
tailed to reveal tubercles in post mortem. 
Whether tuberculosis is curable is a subject 
to which more attention is recommended. The 
tuberculin test is indorsed as healthy Apatny 
and even hustility te #. test are changing 
into willingness and often eagerness to have 
herds examined wita tuberculin, as shown dy 
the rapid increase in the number of applica- 
tions irom ronsth to month; 85 applications are 
now on hand representing 1102 animals. Out 
of 6220 animals tested, five only which did not 
respond to the test were found by physical 
examination to be diseased; ten which did re- 
spond to tuberculin failed to reveal disease on 
postmortem. The commission seems to be- 
lieve that tuberculosis can be stamped ou by 
working along the lines laid down by Dr 
Bang of Denmark, already fully described in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The first step is to 


tue 


separate infected animals and _ isolate 
suspects; second, sanitation, directions 
for which are given. ‘‘We believe 
no herd that has once been’ found 
badly infected can safely be declared free 


from the disease until subsequent tests reveal 
no diseased animal.’’ The commission shows 
that in only 7 % of the animals concerned was 
any disease detected in the udder, therefore 
while infection from milk may be possible it 
is seldom probable and can be fully protected 
against by sterilizing the milk, but the com- 
mission believes its work should be continued 
until the milk supply is above suspicion. 





Answers to Sundry Quesions. 





Epilepsy.—W. G. A. has young pigs nine 
weeks old; on coming up to the trough to 
drink they will squeal and fall over and re- 
main in that state for some time, then come 
to; the pig gets on its feet and iu a short time 
seems to be all right; they are affected this 
Way sometimes every day. This is a common 
disease in young pigs and is usually cured by 
giving a teaspoonful of the fluid extract of 
spigelia and senna three times a day until if 
physics them; give bromide of potassium 10 gr 
three times a day 1n a little waiter. 

Sore Teats.—W. C. B. has a cow whose teats 
became sore at the ends and inflamed; it ex- 
tended up to the udder. Bathe the part well 
with warm water, then apply a little of the 
following: Glycerine 1 oz, water 1 oz and 
tannic acid 20 gr. Use a milk tube to draw 
milk, then bathe teat and apply the liniment. 
Give epsom salts 14 1bs and ground ginger 1 
oz dissolved in water 4 gal; this will act asa 
physic and cool the system. 


Catarrh.—H. P. B. has a horse which had 
a cold and for some time has had a dischargs 
from its nostrils and its breathing is some- 
what affected by it. Steam the nostrils by 
putting turpentine 2o0zina pail of poiling 
water and holding the nourse’s head over it for 
15 minutes; do this twice a day for two weeks 
and give sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of po- 
tassium 40z und nux vomica 2 0z; mix, di- 
vide into 24 doses, one to be given once a day 
in bran mash. Repeat if nevessary. 








Wild Cattle.—T. R. has a number of cattle 
which broke out of a lot and are running wild 
on the mountain and will not take up with 
other cattle; which is the best plan to catch 
them? The best method is to make a pen and 
take three or four men on horseback and drive 
them into it; another plan is for two or more 
men on horseback to ride them down and 
lasso them. 


Worms.—C. M. W.has a mare which has pin 
worms. She has a good appetite, but keeps thin 
in flesh. Boil a teacupful of flaxseed in water 
2 gal into a puip and while hot pour it into 4 
pail of bran and make a mash of it; givea 
mash of this kind once a day for three weeks 
with one of the following powders in it: Sul- 
phate of iron 4 oz and nux vomira 2 0z; mix, 
divide into 24 doses; repeat this if necessary. 

Chronic Catarrh—W. N. G. has a mare 
which has had a discharge of white matter 
from one nostril for one year. If possible, 
have the mare examined by a qualified veter- 
inary surgeon, as it may be caused bv a bad 
tooth. If one cannot be obtained, try the fol- 
lowing: Sulphate of copper 4 oz, powdered fine 
and divided into 24 parts and give one daily 
in a small mash of bran; also put turpentine 2 
oz in a pail of boiling water and hold the ani- 
inal’s head over it for 15 minutes; repeat this 
once a day forthree weeks. J. L. W. has a 
mare which had a cold one year ago, since 
then she has had u discharge from one nos- 
tril; also has a horse which got kicked on its 


VETERINARY ADVISER 










hock joint which has caused a lump to form. 
1. Give the mare one dram of powdered sul- 
phate of copper in a small bran mash morn- 
ing and night, continue it for three weeks, 
skip a week and give again and so on for 2 or 
3 mos if necessary. Put two teaspoonfuls of 
tincture chloride of iron into water 1 pt and 
inject this into the nostrii; repeat this once a 
dav tor a few weeks. 2. Biniodide of mer- 
cury i dr and lard 1 oz; mix, rub a littie of 
this on the lump, let it remain on 24 hours, 
then wash off and rub on a little lard; repeat 
this every third week until the lump disap- 
pears. 

Bitter Milk.—M. F. K. a cow which is 
kept in the stable, is fed on corn meal and 
bran, mixed with hot water, and hay and cut 
cornstalks; warm water is given for drink. 
Some cows have a tendency to give bitter 
milk for a month or two before coming in fresh. 


Change the food to ground oats, 4 a pint ata 


ration, mixed with the same quantity of bran 
made into a mash with boiling water; feed 
good clean hay only; give iodide of potas- 
sium 1 dr in mash twice a day fortwo weeks. 


has 


1 


Enlarged Joint.—S. T. H. has a colt which 
was kicked on the hock joint 3 mos ago, the 
swelling has gone out of the leg but the joint 
remains large and the colt is very lame. Use 
santhandes 2dr, biniodide of mercury 1 dr 
and lard 2 oz; mix, rub on a little of this with 
the fingers, let it remain on 24 honrs, then 
wash off and rub on a little lard. Repeat this 


every third week for several months. Feed 
the colt on good hay and oats, and bran 
mashes, 





Fungus Tumor.—R. P. C. has a young Plym- 
outh Rock chicken which has a large, soft 
lump with a hard center which has a red in- 
flamed appearance. The chicken is in a 
healthy condition. Is the disease contagious? 
If other chickens should rub up against it or 
if there is any matter oozing from it which 
might get on the others, it might affect the 
so it would be well to separate the others fora 
time and have the perch washed with a strong 
solution of carbolic acid, say 40z to water 1 
qt. If the lump is raw, apply a little terchlo- 
ride of antimony to it every second day. If 
1t is not raw, rub on a little of the following: 
Ichthyol 1 part aud lard 1 part; repeat 
every third day. 


n 


this 





> 


Abortion.—S. G. has a cow which has for 3 
yrs lost her calf 4 mos before hertime. Medi- 
cine is of little use in such cases. Feed the 
cow on good hay and once daily ground oats 4 
pt with the same quantity of bran made into 
amash. If the cow is on pasture, give the 
above food. Give a teaspoonful of the phos- 
phate of calcium once a day for two weeks, 
then skip a week and give again, and so on 
during the period she is carrying her caif 


Heart Disease.—L. Q. W. has a cow which 
same from the field in a _ bloated condition, 
the swelling soon subsided but ever since she 
has not done well, now she is swollen badly 
in the brisket, the swelling extends between 
the fore legs and she walks with her legs wide 
apart. Her appetite has failed and has 
dried up in her milk. This derangement was 
caused by something the animal had taken, 


she 


sausing her to bloat and in some way has 
affected the circulation causing the swelling 
of the brisket. The treatment shonkl have 


been stimulants, such as aromatic spirits of 
ammonia 1 oz and spirits of nitrus ether 2 oz, 
given at one dose in cold water1 pt and re- 
peated three times a day for one week. The 
present treatment should be tincture digitalis 
2 oz and tincture chloride of iron 1 oz, given 
in oatmeal gruel 1 qt and repeated three times 
a day; also give iodide of potassinm 2dr twice 
a day in a pint of cold water. Puta seton in 
the brisket. 





Multum in Parvo. 

Quantity and quality are features of our 
Farmers’ Almanac and Weather Forecasts 
for 1897, which contains 500 pages, 10,000 
facts and 1000 topics. Itis an unrivaled, un- 
equaled and invaluable encyclopedic alma- 
nac, with a complete summary of information 
concerning matters statistical, official, politi- 
cal, historical, educational, agiicultural; like- 
wise religious facts and general information 
for office, home and farm. It is a veritable 
mine of information and no one at ail inter- 
ested should be without it. Subscribers to 
this journai for 1897 are entitled toa copy of 
this book, as announced elsewhere. 














Progress of the Work. 


The event of the past week was the annuat 
meeting of the New England milk producers’ 
nnion at Boston, Jan 15. When the eastern 
edition of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (the New 
England Homestead of springfield, Mass) 
took hold of that almost defunct organization 
six weeks since, it had hardly 200 paid-up 
members and its local sections were practical- 
ly defunct also. Our call for a mass meeting 
of producers to consider the situation at Wor- 
cester, Dec 14, although issued only two or 
three days, brought out a big crowd of deter- 
mined farmers, who appointed a strong com- 
mittee to push the work of reorganization. This 
committee has worked so faithfully that at the 
meeting last Friday, delegates were present 
from nearly 100 local branches that fhad 
been organized or reorganized within the past 
four weeks. The union now has rearly 2000 
paid-up members who were represented at this 
meeting by 272 delegates. They adopted some 
amendments to the old constitution, elected a 
strong board of directors representative of 
the different milk shipping regions, and re- 
elected the old officers. There is no doubt 
that this effort has already saved farmers 
several times more than its cost, as but 
for it the price of milk at Boston and 
other New England markets would probably 
have been put down to the produeer on Jan 1. 

THE FIVE STATES MILK PRODUCERS’ 
has tive times as big an enterprise to tackle 
and with many more difficulties and compli- 
cations than exist in New England. There is 
a disposition on the part of some of the so- 
called agricultural papers to diseourage the 
movement. Such journals should be friends 
of the farmers that support them, and should 
try to aid the farmers to help themselves 
through businesslike co-operative effort, which 
has succeeded so well forthe Boston market. 
These papers have so long taught farmers that 
they couldn’t pull together that their editors 
seem disturbed now that the farmers are real- 
ly making an effort to help themselves. 

It is not to be supposed that the Five States 
union can be thoroughly perfected this winter, 
but it is making a good beginning. Consider- 
ing the magnitude of the effort, the work al- 
ready accomplished is encouraging. Within 
12 months the croakers and kickers who are 
now trying to keep the farmers down and 
within the power of the middlemen, will be 
climbing onto the band wagon. We have been 


UNION 


through this sort of thing too often to be the 
least bit discouraged. Only six weeks ago, 
the New England papers frowned upon or ig- 
nored the proposed reorganization of the 
New England milk producers’ union, and 


milk contractors’ agents industriously spread 
the seeds of discord among the farmers, but 
now that the movement is a success these pa- 


pers and would-be critics are tumbling over 
themselves to show their devotion to the 
farmers. 


Simply because the Greater New York milk 


proposition is one of magnitude is no reason 
for farmers letting a bad state of affairs go on 
to worse. Simply because there have been 
failnres in the past is no reason for failures in 
the future. The movement is a just one. It 
should and must eventually succeed. And 
the farmers appreciate the efforts of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in their behalf at a time when 
there seems to be a conspiracy against their 
interests. 

The executive committee meeting of the 
Five States milk producers’ association, which 
was to have been held Jan 6, convenes at the 
Broadway Central, N Y city, Tuesday after- 
noon of this week, Jan 19, when we hope fur- 
ther plans may be made for pushing the work. 
Meanwhile, organizers’® outfits can be obtain- 
ed from any member of the committee (or 
from AMERICAN 
Place, N Y city). 

Housatonic valley producers, also those in 
the Shepaug valley, met at New Milford town 
hall recently with 40 delegates present 
from Newtown, Ct, to Mass. Benjamin Seeley 
of Washington was chairman and spoke strong- 
ly of some coneert of action. The delegates 
present reported that the farmers they repre- 
sented meant business and were ready to co- 
operate in any movement that should take in 
the other sections of the Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ association. The meeting appointed 
E. G. Seeley of Roxbury and Benjamin See- 
ley of Washington as delegates to the F S M P 
A. It is safe to say thatthe Housatonic val- 
ley can be depended upon in the proposed or- 
ganization. 

ee 


Milk Changes in Madison County. 


The Ontario and Westerm railway is con- 
structing one of the largest milk stations on 
the line between Oneida and New York at 
Valley Mills, 1t being 80 by 36 ft. In this 





000 qts. 
~~ 


AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette’ 





THE MILK PROBLEM 


part of N Y (Madison Co) the cheese indus- 
try is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
Milk stations are being built at nearly all 
shipping points, and it is doubtful if more 
than a third of the normal number of cheese 
factories will be operated next season. A 
lack of patronage is a general complaint. 
Many thousands of dollars are thus locked up 


in unprofitable enterprises. The milk sta- 
tions usually pay a trifle more than itis pos- 
sible to get from the factory, but many pro- 


ducers think such will not be the case with 
the competition of the factories taken away. 
The milk question is one that ought to be 


thoroughly canvassed before any money is 
invested in factories or otherwise, that no 
possible avenue for fatiure may be left un- 


guarded. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts the past week show 
a slight increase on a few leading roads, and 
the market situation is not essentially chang- 
ed. The exchange price remains 27¢ P gt, 
but farmers by no means uniformly secure 
this, often being obliged to accept 3}@4c less. 
The average surplus price is about $142 P 
can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sourees in 40- 
qt cans forthe week ending Jan 18 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 26,939 756 155 
N ¥ Central, 17,376 252 717 
N ¥, Ont & West, 22,599 536 — 
West Shore, 10,817 147 155 
N Y, Sus and west, 10,550 196 54 
NY & Putnam, 1,739 _— _ 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 _ 
Long Island, 909 —~ — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 =: — 
Total receipts, 141,356 2,381 1,081 
Daily average this week, 20,194 340 154 
Daily av last week, 19,638 436 $4 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R Rto High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 
lows: 














Jan 10 Jan 3 Dec 27 Dec 20 Dec 13 Dec 
Hammonds, 33 34 3 35 33 130 
Millwood, 94 101 107 99 80 368 
Kitehawan, 47 50 47 4s 54 199 
Croton Lake, 22 122 118 114 112 454 
Yorktown, 205 86212 216 205 215 840 
Amawalk, 112 109 114 112 115 455 
West Somers, 2 45 a4 47 45 175 
saldwin Place, 201 194 175 182 184 718 
Mahopae Falls, 314 327 321 335 321 1295 
Mahopac Mines, 146 148 145 161 175 Odd 
Lake Mahopac, 70 68 70 68 66 268 
Crofts, 113 113 116 117 121 467 
Carmel, 52 54 49 60 57 212 
Brewster, 13 12 13 14 14 55 
Total, 1564 1589 1569 1597 1592 6280 
Also 732 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 55 
eases from Baldwin Place. 
Philadelphia Milk Receipts in 1896, accord- 


ing to Secretary Joseph H. Miller of the milk 
exchange, aggregated 96,985,000 qts. The re- 
ceipts in ’95 were 96,220,000 qts, in ’94 984 mil- 
lions, in *93 944 millions and in ’92 91,300,000 
qts. Out of last year’s total the Pa system 
earried 58,700,000 qts and the Reading 24,971,- 





Abolish This Office?—Is the ofiice of superin- 
tendent of public instruction of any practical 
use? I believe not and that it might well be 
abolished. If it had any value the covntry 
schools should have shown it long ago. The 
state superintendent delivers addresses at 
college commencements, compiles at leisure 
various tables of statistics and so forth. His 
activity must be admitted, but for whose bene- 
tit is such work? Superintendents of schools 
in the cities do good work, as they establish 
systems of instruetion and give them practical 
application. They are also in touch with the 
entire corps of teachers and with the pupils 
themselves. What the country schools needis 
not any kind of state supervision, but better 
teachers and better methods,which the county 
authorities must provide.—[L. W. Griswold, 
Madison Co, N Y. 








HALLENGE FEED MILL. 


For full information about the 
best Feed-mills, Horse-powers, 
Threshers, Clover-bullers, Fan- 
ning-mills, Circular-saw Machines, 
Land-roliers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue. 
For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, and for in 
formation showing “ Why Ensi 
lage Pays,” send for Ensilage 
Catalogue. Address, 

NIWA BP HARDER. Cobleskill. N. & 
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DE LAVAL SEPARATORS. 


MICHIGAN STATE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Agricultural College P. O., Mich., 

January 6, 1897. 
“It gives me great pleasure to repeat my testi- 
mony as to the value and efficiency of the De 
Laval Cream Separators. For another year they 
have been in constant use under my immediate 
observation. The pér cent. of fat in skim-milk 
is seldom more than a mere trace. Although sub- 
jected to the trying conditions of a dairy course 
where beginners must put them together and 
operate them, they have required little or no 
repairs and are stillin excellent condition. The 
result of a long course of experiments, during 
which these machines have been subjected to 
every reasonable test, commends them for effi- 
ciency, thoroughness of skimming. small power 
required, ease of*management and perfect con- 

struction.” CLINTON D. SMITH, Director, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortiandt Street. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





Gillette Sheep Shearing Machines, 


We are now prepared to furnish machines for 
Shearing Sheep. Additional wool obtained will 
pay for machine the first season. No skilled 
labor required. Catalogue sent free. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., 


110-112-114 WEST 32d ST., NEW YORK. 


Clubbing List. 





READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first coluinn gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 


when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 
Cost Our 
Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, #2.00 $1.50 
sreeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette. Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.05 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 L75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’; Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.! 1.75 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Gaiveston, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1.25 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohto, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago, 2.00 1.60 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published, 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus Ohio. 
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Commission [\’ch’ts Discuss Live Topics. made the past yearin righting wrongs. Yet TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 
—— the fact still remains that there 1s altogether cre sone ° 
of too wide a margin between the price received The National Tobacco Convention. 
for perishabie stuff by the producer and that soaplitgie 
paid by the consumer. As an instance, how- Some weeks ago Gov Mitchell of Flori- 
ever, of the manner in which combined effort da issued a call for a meeting of tobacco grow- 
xan work for good, it was stated that owing ers, manufacturers and handlers, to assemble 
to unjust discrimination against one concern at Ocala, Jan 12-14. The convention was 


aye ; i alti ; 3 hs ; called to form a national association of all in- 
cers generally, this journal (the only agricul- i” the north, Baltimore shippers had during cccmna n dics Gakiine, Genial ten alee a 
the period April 1 to Dee 1 diverted 2000 cars : : 


tural paper represented at the convention) ; ; : various branches, the object being to bring 
was pleased to note the attention given such Of fruit and produce from an offending rail-  ¢joser together the producer and manufacturer 
road to a competing line, which previously of this staple product for mutual benefit. The 
had never carried a pound of such produce’ deptof agr sent Assistant Secretary ( V. 
out of Baltimore. The efforts of the League Dabney and Prof Milton Whitney and 
during the year to come will be continued in the governors of 22 states were requested to 
the direction of securing more equitable ®PPpolnt delegates. an uot repre- 
freight rates on perishable produce. New ~ seg were Ct, Ind, Ky, Md, N J, 0, Pa, 
“ . - je = enn, Wis, Ga, Miss, Ala and Fla. The ses- 

year ago at the St Louis convention, and Officers for 1897 include George W. Bond of gions opened with a good-sized attendan 
taken up with renewed interest at this time. Baltimore, president, E. H. Bowen of Louis- The 200 delegates were heartily welcomed to 
A concensus of opinion was to the effect that ville, vice-president, A. W arren Patch of Bos- Ocala by F. A. Teague, president of Ocala 
some degree of uniformity in this direction, ton, secretary and R. Stafford, Milwaukee, board of trade, who introduced Col W. D. 
; Chipley of Pensacola as temporary chairman, 





























































































In its deliberations the National League 
Commission Merchants in annual convention 
at Boston last week discussed some questions 
which were no less important to producers 
than to middlemen. Always alert to the best 
interests of farmers, fruit growers and produ- 


subjects as excessive freights on farm prod- 
uce; the shipment of apples in bulk; local 
solicitors at interior shipping points; how to 
get rid of irresponsible commission concerns; 
uniformity of packages, etc. 

The topic last named was considered a 








lg 0 be the entire U S, isa thing greatly to ‘reasurer. Sen — who reviewed the history of tobacco growing 
be desired. It was finally concluded that the Peppermint Growers Dissatisfied. in Fla and giving Prof F. B. Moody of Lake 
influence of this strong organization will be _ City credit as being the pioneer in the work. 
directed first of all toward securing such state The probable acreage of peppermint next The work of completing the organization oc- 
legislation as shall bring about a uniform  yearin N Y, Mich and Ind is still problemat- cupied the first day. The second day Direc- 


barrel. The style and size which met with jcal, but there is certainly nothing now to , *F 0: Clute of the Fla exp sta read a paper 


most approval is a package corresponding to point to any increase. In some portions of — — ———— 


what is familiarly known in trade circles as the peppermint belt, notably Wayne Co, N STA RVED 
. ; “i ; 4 


the ‘‘ Minneapolis flour barrel.’’ Originating YY, the winter to date has had much low tem- 


in the northwest, vast numbers of these perature and absence of snowfail very trying Stomacn Ruined and Memory Gone 











flour barrels are eventually sold second- to the roots. One of our best posted corre- 
hand to farmers throughout all the middle spondents at Lyons says that roots are al- Caused by Using 8, 421 P Plugs of Tobacco—A. T. 
and eastern states and even in the south to ready badly damaged, and if a hard spring Ende, Dares. of Arnprior, Ont, Reports this 
some extent. They are utilized for packing should follow a phenomenal scarcity may pre- 
and handling apples, potatoes, onions, etc. vail. Well-posted people say the acreage in Man does a lot of foolish things, and when 


you come to look them all over, the contin- 
ued use of tobacco is, without.doubt, the most 
unaccountable of them all. 


This barrel holds approximately 1] pecks,and Mich will certainly not exceed that of ’%6; 
would no doubt be satisfactory to practically that in fact the low price of oil wiil probably 


all classes of trade. Were such size made ob- turn much ofthe land into other products. Tobacco kills more people than all the con- 
ligatory through state legislation, manufactur- In much of the western mint belt fall plow- | tagious diseases together. 

ers of new barrels for handling dry produce’ ing was considerably hindered by rains. We don’t know it, or don’t want to admit 
would necessarily conform to the dimensions. The major part of last season's production | it, but itisso. Notone man in ten wonld 
These are substantially as follows: Length of oil has left first hands, nor have those hoid- | get sick so easily and die from catarrh, con- 


of stave 284 inches, diameter of head 17} in, ing until now secured much benefit, as prices | SU2PUON, pneumonia, heart disease, etc, if 
“ : his otherwise strong constitution was not 


and natural bulge in center of barrel. This ain ve L yers ing $12 : . 

. aatinnme — icl “8 5 a eee be * wg Buy ‘Ge oat i yo rd e1 6 undermined by tobacco poison. 
1s the pac age whic 2 was ; recommend et ry @1 30 per lb for ayne o oll and rather in- It’s so easy to get started, and so impossi- 
the national apple shippers’ assn as reported’ different at that. It 1s estimated farmers still | ble to stop tobacco use unless No-To-Ba 
in our columns at the time. If the various’ hold a large part of the 1896 crop. In Michi- | comes to the rescue. Millions are now seek- 


legislatures will pass measures obliging the gan and Indiana 1@1 20are general prices, oc- | ing relief, and they are coming from all parts 
use of a barrel of some such uniform size, sasionally 1 25, according to quality. Eng- of the world. Read this letter 


HE NOW CAN EAT. 





great good must_result, not only to consum- lish mint oil about 95c. These figures have 7 
: , é SRN gee te ; nena te yits : a“ Ont, Sept 20, 1895. 
ers and middlemen, but producers as well. ruled ever since last fall. One well-posted A. T. Budd, Esa. Druggist. Arnprior, Ont 
Short packages restrict the market without deater who buys throughout the west esti- | _DearSir: I soot used Ho-te-Des and found 
question of doubt. People do not want to be mates that growers hold only 10 to 20 % of the | ita complete cure. I smoked and ckewed 
swindled, and once buying a 10-peck, or 9 crop, this covering the entire western grow- | for 20 years, used a 10-cent plug of chewing 
peck barrel of produce, as frequently sent out ing district. ‘‘Aftera thorough canvass of tobacco every day, as well as three plugs of 
from some of the states, they will refuse aft- all the principal mint growing sections in smoking a week. My doctor told me that to- 
erwards to purchase in such quantities. Ex- Mich and Ind,’ he writes, ‘‘I have found out | bacco _— killing me, and I tried to quit of 
president Walter Snyder of Baltimore said  this—that strictly prime American oil pepper- ie. “A ite aanens, — oe kak “og 1 
that a 9-peck barrelis an imposition, and sug- mint is in very short supply.’’ - re Soe ey Bec igh penta RD gman gpg 
“ ’ : am completely cured. My nerves were a com- 
gested that the League co-operate with the plete wreck, but now they never trouble me. 
National apple shippers’ assn in securing state Cranberry Growers in Convention—The an- | For many years I could not eat any _ break- 
laws favorable to the use of a regular barrel. yual meeting of the A C G association will be | fast, my stomach was in such a bad condition. 
Aside from insisting that a quart box used held at Trenton, N J, Jan 26, and the mem- | Now : ah Ne at as we - 8 ry Sr mans gained 
in handling berries contain the requisite srs are invite resent. / ne considerable in weight, am better physical 
number of cubic inches, no effort was pnmrn we tag pigeon a, by ra ~ 7 ame ae and mentally than ever before, and can high . 
cei -aili aa topics to be discussed are the following: Con- | recommend No-To-Bac as a complete cure. 
to change immediately prevailing customs in ditions essential to successful cranberry grow- JAMES HEADRICK. 
handling small fruits. ing, the talk to be opened by J. J. White; Clay Bank P O, Ont 
The trade in butter, cheese and eggs receiv- How to prepare cranberry lands, Richard No-To-Bac is a nerve maker, aids diges- 
ed considerable attention, and a paper prepar-  farrison: Flowing and irrigation, Rev D. H. tion, and will help anyone from weakness to 
ed by George W. Linn of Chicago stated that Durell: Insect enemies, Dr John B. Smith; | health. It is the grandest medicine evel 
the new filled cheese law, which began oper- fest storage, C. L. Holman; Is consumption | made—over 300,000 cures. You run no risk, 
ations last fall, has nearly exterminated the © aemunins ea aanint anen will caceiiaenil | for youcan buy No-To-Bac under absolute 
egirapallge: , age ne of cranberries keeping pace, with production’ | pyarantee from your own druggist. Do it to- 
business in filled cheese. C. B. Ayers, also Joseph Evans. day! Now is the time, and in a week or two 





of Chicago, read a paper on shipping bulk ap- 
ples. The best way to rid the country-of ir- 
responsible commission merchants continues 
a knotty question. One dealer advocated the 
establishment of a bureau in each city, to 
meet daily for the purpose of preparing and 
sending out actual quotations governing the 
sale of merchandise that day. This to pro- 
tect innocent shippers from firms which over- 
quote the market, thus securing goods for 
which they never make adequate returns,once 
in their hands. Delegate W. T. Henderson 
of Baltimore cited a Maryland statute compel- 
ling commission firms to render accurate state- 
ments for all goods sold. He pointed ont the 
necessity of securing complete evidence when 
it is intended to prosecute unreliable concerns, 
to prevent the guilty person escaping through 
some technicality. 

Perhaps no subject with which this organi- 


: * : be free and well. Get our booklet, ‘*Don’t 
— > 7 - . . . , ¢7 
Beekeeping for Invalids.—Probably no in Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life’ Awa} 


dustry on the farm offers such inducements to Written guarantee and free sample mailed 
partial invalids and delicate persons, as does | for the asking. Address the Sterling Remedy 
beekeeping. Unlike other kinds of-live stock, | Co, Chicago or New York. 


especially poultry, which is so often recom- 
SCRIBNER’S 








with beekeeping that even a small boy can- 

not perform. The laborious climbing of hiv- 

ing a swarm is easily done away with by pre- 

the work returns a good profit and 100 swarms Over one million and a half copies have been 
-j 7O ¢ oe wav , 1: ; , sold. Most complete book of its kind ever publis 1e¢ 

will go a long way toward supporting anyone. Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 


mended as being easy to care for, bees do not 
require attention three times a day, nor 365 
days in the year. There is no work connected LUMBER 
venting swarming. Removing and putting on AND— 
sections is easy, light and pleasant and there 
is just enough gentle exercise to keep one out of 0G 00K, 
doors a few hours on pleasant days. Best of all, 
ae - Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure ; Speed 

A Great Help and Guide.—Your paper ought | of Circular Saws; Care of ‘Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
I ake bv rerv f i ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 
to be taken yy every armer in the land. Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, ete. 
















zation deals is more important than that » : Race 

ae ; = rap a . freigl Sia rs * Each number is well worth the subscription Standard book throughout the United States and Can® 
transportation and unjust freight discrimina- price for the whole year and is a great help | @@ Mlustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 
tion. According to the testimony brought and guide to every farmer who reads it care- GF Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
out at the convention some progress has been fully.—{H. Chamberlain, Cattaraugus Co,N Y. S. E. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N- ¥. 








on Toktacco culture in Florida. F. B. Moody 
delivered an interesting and highly instruc- 
tive address on the geological conditions nec- 

essary to the production of tobaceo in Flori- 
da. The committee on general business sub- 
mitted a report including a tariff legislation 
clause which was discussed by many dele- 


gates. Later, a paper on Tariff legislation was 
read by W. M. Corey of Fla. E. R. Gunby 
of Tampa followed on the same subject. 
Papers were read at various sessions on To- 
bacco soils by Prof Milton Whitney, The to- 
bacco industry in Tenn and Ky by C. R. 
Hallums of ‘Tenn, Types of tobacco in. N C 
by O. L. Joyner of that state and many others 


of equal value 


Tobacco Growers’ Interests in Danger. 
In spite of the admirable efforts made by 


President Frye of the New England tobacco 
growers’ association and others before the ways 
and means committee at Washington, it is by 
no means certain that justice will be done to- 
baveo growers in the new tariff. Mr Dingley 
and his colleagues on the committee are evi- 
dently disposed to put a duty on wrappers 
that will bring in the most revenue. Import- 
ers claim that the present rate of $1.50 per Ib 


does this. Our own judgment is that $2.50 
per lb would yield a far larger revenue. At 


least $2.50 and preferably $3 per 1b is needed. 
Either would produce a maximum of revenne, 
and certainly an article like Sumatran wrap- 
vrs used in cigars for the rich should be 
highly taxed. The mannfacturer is protected 
by a duty of $4 per lb on his cigars, equal to 


$48 on the 12 lbs of leaf required to make 
these cigars. Now 2 1bs of the 12 represents 
the quantity of Sumatran wrappers required 
to cover the thousand cigars. So that if the 


duty on wrappers were even $4 perlb, Ameri- 
can growers of cigar wrappers would be pro- 
tected only $8 per thousand cigars to the 
manufacturers’ $48. 

The above points should be emphasized in 
thousands of letters to the ways and means 
committee from cigar leaf growers all over the 
country. Address at once at Washington, any 
of the following members who have charge of 
framing the tobacco schedule: 

Committee on Ways and Means—Messrs 
Dingley, Payne, Dalzell, Hopkins, Grosvenor, 
Russell of Connecticut, Dolliver, Steele, John- 
son of N D, Evans and Tawney. 


a 
Lancaster Co Tobacco Growers Meet. 


The annual meeting of the Lancaster Co 
tobacco growers’ society was held last week. 
The ofticers elected were John R. Bricker 
president, B. Ezra Herr vice-president and 
A. S. Hershey secretary and treasurer. The 
presidens reported that since the last meeting 
there has been a great demand for old Penn- 


sylvania tobacco, owing tothe scarcity of pure 
Havana. Pennsylvania product seems to be 
taking the place of the Havana. Some of the 
Lancaster Co crops have already been sold, 
seedleaf at 10c throngh and Havana at 7c. 
Old crops had been sold ata large profit. <A 
good deal of white vein was reported as ex- 
isting in various districts. It was stated that 
the experience of the Tonegal exp sta was 
that in the tobacco cured on Snow lath in the 
ordinary shed, there was more white vein 
than in the tobacco cured on stacks. There 
was a lack of moisture. The tobacco cured 
in the Snow barn showed no white vein and 
there was plenty of woisture. indicating that 
a lack of moisture was one of the causes of 
white vein. Letters were read from various 
cigar manufacturers, who had tested tobacco 
grown at the experiment station,eured by the 
Snow process and sweated by a new process, 
in which they pronounced the tobacco to be 
fine and greatly resembled imported tobacco. 
President Bricker made a short speech on the 
yroposed changes of the tariff on tobacco. In 
fis judgment, utiless there was a duty of $8 
to 10 P lb the farmer wonld not be benefited. 
Unless the tariff is made prohibitory he _ bhe- 
lieved in leaving it tie way it is. An ad- 
vance of 50c P lb would only disturb the cigar 


industry and would not benefit the farmer 
Ezra Herr advocated the raising of more 
filler tobaceo in that vicinity, stating tha‘ 
there would be a ready market for all that 
could be raised. The society decided to ap- 
0int a committee to appear before the legis- 
ature and ask for an appropriation for the 


experiment station 





Patrons of Husbandry. 
NEW YORK. 

Poolville grange is one of the best and most 
wide- awake | granges in Madison Cu. ‘The re- 
cent installation of officers was done credita- 
bly and impressively by Master J. S. Kim- 
who is also master- 
G. A. San- 
figures connected 


berly of Hamilton grange, 
elect of Madison Pomona grange. 
ders presented facts and 


TOBACCO---GRANGE 


with agriculture and public affairs. which 
clearly showed the necessity for organization 
and co-operation among farmers for their own 
proteeticn and the good of the nation. The 
advantages and possibilities of the grange, its 
superiority as the old, permanently establish- 
ed and fully equipped farmers’ organization, 
its fraternal, social and edueational features 
were all clearly and interestingly presented. 
The exercises were enlivened with miusie by 
the grange choir. 

Madison Pomona grange adopted a 
lution in favor of a Jaw requiring that the ele- 
ments of agriculture be taught in the pubhe 
schools of the state: also Hon kh. J. Fish of 
Oneida, member of assembly for Madison Co, 
be requested to present such a bill and that he 
support it by voice and vote. F. O. Berry of 
Poolville and Frank Smith of Eaton, repre- 
seuting the grange, called on Mr Fish recent- 
ly and were assured that he would do allin 
his power to secure the enactment of such a 
measure. 


reso- 


Greenfield grange ofticers were installed as 
follows: W. H. Miller master, E. D. Wil- 
sey, lecturer and G. H. Hodges secretary. 
Patrons from several granges were present 
and a supper was enjoyed. 

Floyd grange installed ofticers at its hall 
Jan 16, the installing officer being Mrs Judd 
of Canton, St Lawrence Co, assisted by Mrs G. 
W. Jones of Wrnght Settlement grange. About 
100 persons witnessed the installation and 
Rome, Marcy, Higginsville, Wmnght Settle- 
ment and Holland Patent granges were repre- 
sented. <A feast was served, W. E. Clark be- 
ing toastmaster. The grange is flourishing, 
new members admitted, and interesting meet- 
ings are looked for during the winter. 

sethlehem grange installed officers in its 
hall at Becker’s Corners Jan 9. After the serv- 
ices an oyster supper was served. 

DeRuyter grange of Madison Co elected F. 
Connell master, Mrs 8. W. Cone lecturer and 
B. E. Wood secretary; installation Jan 14. 

Beach City grange, No 1400, isin a good 
healthy condition; its officers for 1897 are: M. 
R. Woodling master, ee Pfouts lecturer and 
J. B. Eberly secretary. 

Floral Valley grange officers were 
Jan 6 at the home of Mrs De Witt 
Valentine, master of Deposit grange: 


installed 
by G 
Everett 


Fletcher is master and Wallace McClure secre- 
tary. An enjoyable evening was spent by 
all; music, singing, games and an oyster 
supper were the specialties. The grange is 
composed largely of young people who take 
a lively interest in its welfare. 

Deposit grange officers were installed at 
the home of P. Kk. Wheaton, Jan 12, by Coun- 
ty Deputy J. J. Bell of Binghamton. G. C. 
Valentine is master, D 8S. Hoyt overseer and 


Cc. A served 


by the 


Wheaton secretary ; was 
ladies. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


supper 


Juniata grange of Blair Co installed T. Al- 
len Coleinan master, Henry Hawk lecturer 
and John Markley secretary. Deputy Frank 


M. Glasgow of Bellwood was the installing 
officer. An elegant repast was furnished by 
the ladies, which was much enjoyed by all 
present. 
I 
Mortgages on City Property in New York 
state amounted to 1980 million dollars when 


the last government census was compiled; 
Mass reported 445 and I1) 114 millions. 





~ Do You Suifer From Asthma? 


If you do, you will be interested in know- 
ing that the Kola plant, a new botanic dis- 
covery fuund on the Congo river, West Africa, 
is pronounced an assured cure for the disease. 


Most marvelous cures are wrought by this 
new plant, when all other remedies fail. Rev 


G. Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Congrega- 


tional church, Newell, Iowa, writes that the 
Kola plant cured him of severe asthma of 
twenty years’ standing; Alfred C. Lewis, edi- 


tor.cf the Farmer’s magazine, of Washington, 
D C, testifies that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at night without fear of choking, 
and many others give similartestimony. It 
is really a most wonderful discovery. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful cur- 
ative power, The Kola importing company, 
No 1164 Broadway, New York, will send a 
large case of the Kola compound free by mail 
to very reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUIST 


who suffers from any form of asthma. They | 
only ask in return that when cured yourself, | 
you will tell your neighbors about it. This 
is very fair, and you should surely try it, as 


it costs you nothing. 
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1854-Established 42 Years-1896 


G E STEEL 


THE OLD 

RELIABLE 
Halladay Standard, Halladay 
Geared and U. S. Solid Weeel 


WIND MILLS 


SVs"? BEST MADE. 


Also fou, m., Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Statk Cutters Hay- 
ing Tools, Saw Tables, Etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co. 


115 Water St., Batavia,lil. 


NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 













Field and Garden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
loud lots, direct from Ca- 
<8s, 
Ss 


nadian storehou in 
bulk, bags or bar 
der personal su 
Guaranteed roy itv and 
\, weight. Write for free pam- 
phiet and price-list. 


p {i i 3 
a R. 
Drs Box a Ag 


Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 


FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 

CRUSH Ear Corn and GRIND 
any kind of small grain or cotton 
seed at SAME TIME; mizing in 
any proportion desired. se 
Conical-shaped Grinders. DIF- 
FERENT from all other mills. 


LIGHTEST RUNNING, 


best ooaes 
Handiest to Operate 
Six ¢ - Hn. from 2 to 25H. P. 
Have mills specially suited 
rinding COTTON SEED andC RH 
1TH SHUCKS ON. In great favor 
with ginners and large planters &= > 
Awarded Gold Medal at aaa £x, 
ALSO MAKE SWEEP FEED GRINDERS. 


N. E. BOWSHER, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


"THE ECONOMY} 


of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
4 on that pyabiect by the eminent Dr. 

niey Miles, which is sent 
hes to inquirers by the maker of 


icRiNDING ‘MILL. 


The mill that grinds all kinds of sin ngio o, or Lm 
grains into a coarse, medium or fine g 

Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks = ‘or iret 
jest. durable, economical,  BOQEEES but little power. 


experience operate, rite to-day. 
KELLY 60. 


No, 2. Warder St., 
NGFIELD, OHIO. 
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To Pump Water 


If you want water forany purpose 
and have not the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-f Ider 
and Deltamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pumping Engines. 

They will pump water from any 
source and force it anywhere. Any 
kind of fuel can be used. Address, 

DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, New York City. 








WHO'S SHELLABERGER? 


He’s the Wire Fence Man, of Atlanta, Ga., and sells the 
best and cheapest fencing in = for all purposes. 
Freight paid. Catalogue free. Write f 


or it. 
K.L.SHELLABERGER, 68 F St, Atlanta,Ga 


‘Secured a 
Good Place. 


I advertised in the Farmers’ ae 
AGRICULTURIST for a place on a ry 
ceeded in getting a good situation. 





column of THE 
farm and suc- 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany Co Go —At Selkirk farmers have been 
busy cutting the year’s supply of woud. Gar- 
ret Groesbeck recently lost his barn and con- 
tents by tire. The town has suffered severe 
losses by tire during the lasttwo years. Farm- 
ers ship their fruit direet to New York, as 
many were buneoed by sharpers last year. 
Frank Selkirk recently netted on his apples $1 
per bbl for firsts and Tie for seconds. Ivemen 
were disappointed by the recent thaw. At 
Knox, Gerome Torrey has bought the Paul 
Schoonmaker farm for 3200 and W. H. Snyder 
has bought the Dennis Colliton farm of 120 
acres for 3200. Taxes are higher than last 
year. Several cream separators have been 
bought Wilsey Bros will run the Bassler 
sawmill by steam this spring. At Jerusalem, 
Garret Winnie has moved onto the Van Allen 
farm which he will work this year. Farmers 
are busy cutting wood. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, Jan 20—The average 
price that farmers received for their milk from 
New York dealers last month was $1.10 per 
can of 40 qts. J. G. Arnold has gone west 
after a carload of cattle. Hay is svarce and 
high, commanding 20 perton. Most farmers 
will be short before spring. New milch cows 
are searce and bring 40 each. Calves not 
plenty and sell for 8c per lb. C. M. Sloat 
will move back on his farm this spring and C. 
W. Tilfurd goes on the Springsteel farm. 
Charles Barnum has hired the Cole farm in 
the town of Kent. 


Dutchess Co Q—At Wappinger William 
Baker has his ice harvested. Lack of snow 
bodes ill for grass and grain. Taxes are lower. 
Hay moves slowly at $12to 16. Some pork 
sold, but it was difficult to get 6c. At Shen- 
andoak stock sold low at William Cary’s auc- 
tion, Jerseys 19 to 20, horses 15 to 38. East 
Fishkill creamery receives 60 cans of milk 
daily and Storm Lake 90. At Millbrook taxes 
are higher owing to new bridges. Farmers 
are cutting wages of hired help. M. D. An- 
drews is buying apples at 50c per bbl. S. H. 
Merritt has shippea several White Holland 
turkeys for breeding. Hay is holding out and 
stock looking well. At Pawling the milk 
producers’ association is regarded rather un- 
favorably owing to the failures of past efforts 
in that line. Dairymen are averse to further 
undertakings of that nature. Winter milk has 
bronght 2+ to 2se per qt. The demand cf 
Decker & Scn that a change from present 
breed of cows to Alderneys be made is being 
complied with reluctantly. No demand for 
apples or potatoes. 

Hamilton, Madison Co, Jan 20—Cows are 
doing well, but the price of milk is low. There 
is much interest being taken in the new milk 
organization and there will undoubtedly be 
one here in due time. There is a movement to 
organize a board of trade among the business 
men and farmers. The object is to havea 
market and market day. It will bea great 
help to the farmers in this section. 

Saratoga Co oO —William Deyoe of Bacon Hill 
employs 20 men cutting ties for the Fitchburg 
road. Snow is needed to haul them ont. Jesse 
Billings recently had 25 boats in New York 
loaded with potatoes. He loaded eight him- 
self. A farmers’ institute will be held in 
Greenfield Center the 23d, the first ever held 
in that vicinity. Farm produce islow. Some 
wnills have shut down and the Ballston elec- 
tric road has suspended work for the winter. 
At Clifton Park wells are low and cattle are 
driven to streams. No farms are changing 
hands. New milch cows bring § to 40. 
Much disappointment is felt because there 
will be no farmers’ institute in town this 
year. Sugar beets have been raised for stock 
and do well. Ifa factory was located so that 
beets could be delivered at points along the 
canal it would be well patronized and many 
farmers would raise beets. 

A Course of Reading for farmers has been 
provided for in the Nixon bill for university 
extension of agricultaral knowledge uf which 
every farmer in western New York can avail 
himself without expense by addressing Prof 
L. H. Bailey, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N Y. The topics relate to farming and after 
reading on a question a discussion with the 
college will follow. In the spring some sim- 
ple experiments will be urged upon readers to 
test the truth of the principles taught. The 
aim is to aid farmers in keeping up with the 
latest progress in scientific agriculture 

The Legislature—After a week’s adjourn- 
ment in order to give the leaders of both 
houses time to make appointments and select 
committees, the legislature reconvened on 
the 14th. Speaker O’Grady handed down his 
list of committees which seemed to meet with 
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The agricultural committee is 
as follows: Ives of St Lawrence Co, 
Mackey of Delaware, Bates of Tompkins, 
Fish of Madison, Fuller of Broome, Mc- 
Knight of Queens, Rapler of Yates, Meyers of 
New York, W.Meyer,Jr,of New York. After the 
committees were announced a number of 
bills were introduced. Among them were 
the following: Amending the horseshoeing 
law by extending the time for qualification 
to July 1; providing for the erection of six 
state grain elevators at Buffalo and New York 
and appropriating $70,000; amending’ the 
veterinary law by compelling those who have 
been engaged for five years in the practice of 
veterinary medicine and surgery without 
diplomas from a chartered college to file a state- 
ment to that effect with the county clerk before 
Jan 1, 1898; appropriating 500,000 for road 
improvement and authorizing the governor to 
appoint three citizens, the:state engineer and 
surveyor and the superintendent of public 
works, a road commission and approvriating 
10,000 for expenses. 


NEW JERSEY. 


approval. 


New Jersey Agricultural Board. 

The 24th annual session of the N J state 
board of agriculture was held at Trenton, 
Jan 13 to 15. After the reports of com- 
mittees and the appointment of new ones for 
special work, the board listened tothe ad- 
dress of Pres D. D. Denise of Freehold. This 
touched largely upon pians for future work. 
Referring to the fact that the keen competi- 
tion of the present day requires the farmer to 
be a good business man, he deprecated the 
custom of so many of working from dawn un- 
til dark in severest drudgery. He aflirmed 
that it is impossible for a man to spend sue- 
cessive years after this fashion and still have 
a brain quick enough to compete with those 
who do not starve and cheat their brains. A 
eash basis for farm business was strongly 
urged.and a radical departure from the too com- 
mon custom of paying this year’s bills with 
next year’s crops. This, of itself, though 
seemingly a simple matter, would obviate 
much of the trouble supposed to be due to 
hard times. The ‘‘hard times’’ cry is kept up 
too much on the farm. It is this, and the 
undue prominence given to the drudgery, that 
drives farmers’ sons to the supposed advan- 
tages of labor in the cities. Applied science, 
too, is a strong factor in keeping the boy on 
the farm. 

The secretary, Franklin Dye of Trenton, 
gave a comprehensive report and summary of 
the working and the aims of the board of agri- 
culture. His especial object was the enlight- 
enment of the state legislature, with a view 
to intelligent law-making in the interests of 
the farm. Speaking specifically of New Jer- 
sey’s advancement as a dairy state, he refer- 
red to the limited demand for milk (a pint 
being taken where quarts should be used) as 
a great hindrance. Good rvuads were aiso 
noted as an imperative need to farm pros- 
perity, and asystem of weekly supervision and 
repair of dirt roads was advocated. Regard- 
ing hard times and depression of farm indus- 
tries, it was said that farm values are depre- 
ciated and farming rendered unpopular by the 
constant cityward trend of the farmers’ de- 
scendants; yet statistics show that itis more 
than probabie that all carefully managed 
farms show a profit above a mere living. 

Prof E. B. Voorhees, director of the state 
experiment station, said thatif we had as 
many stations in this country as Germany has, 
New Jersey’s quota would be six. A_ highly 
encouraging feature of New Jersey’s experi- 
mental work 1s that it enlarges every year, 
without increased cost. An unfair hindrance 
to the work lies in the fat that the constitu- 
ent farmers fail too often to read the bulletins, 
even those which they have received. The 
questions sent in show this clearly. The sta- 
tion is glad to answer all questions, promptly 
and courteously, but time spent in answering 
questions already fully treated in the pnblish- 
ed bulletins cheats the new work proposed to 
just this extent. 

Lime was referred to as almost a specific 
for club-root of cabbage and its allies; sul- 
phur for scab in white potatoes, and also for 
the soil rot so injurious to sweet potatoes. 

F. If. Valentine spoke on marketing farm 
products. He urged that farmers who desire 
to ship products to city markets familiarize 
themselves with the commission man, the de- 
mands of the market, the favorite packages, 
the season of surest demand and best prices, 
the preferred weights, etc. He said that the 
commission man who dealt in some specialty 
was a better consignee than the one who sold 
butter, cheese. onions, skunk skins, and the 
like. Aside from the more obvious reasons, 
such men knew the market for their specialty 





better, knew the buyers, and could secure 
better prices. He urged care in packing, mak- 
ing the statement that dirty eggs would 
for that cause alone, three or four cents lower 
per dozen. 

Profs Halstead and Smith of the exper- 
iment station gave fully illustrated stereopti- 
con lectures at the Thursday evening session, 
the former on Plant fecundation, which he 
traced from the lowest forms up to the flow- 
ering plants, the latter on the San Jose seal 
This was referred to as ‘‘a $1000 lecture,’’ inas- 
much as the state last year appropriated $1000 
for the purpose of investigating California’s 
successes in combating this dreaded pest. Prof 
Smith undertook this investigation last May 
He found the scale not exterminated, the 
Rhizobius that was credited with its extermi- 
nation not present there, and the real reliance 
on fungicides. These, he stated, being for the 
most part various combinations of lime, salt 
and sulphur, would be of no use to us, as our 
climate would render them effectless in a few 
hours, whereas in California, they remained 
as complete coatings on the trees for weeks 
and months. Neither van California’s insect 
friends be, as a rule, helpful to us, as they 
breed in our coolerconditions less freely than 
the scale. The best and most promising help 
in this line is in the increase of a black lady- 
bird, which, since the spread of the scale, is 
breeding freely and spreading in New Jersey. 
Insecticides cannot, however, be used in con- 
junction with predaceous insects; reliance 
must be upon the one or the other. 

Maj Henry A. Alvord, speaking exhaus- 
tively upon the present status of the dairy in- 
terest in the U S, made the statement, no 
doubt surprising to many, that our dairy prod- 
ucts to-day had more purchasing power (as 
proportioned to the same in years past) than 
any other farm products. Of course, eggs and 
poultry are included in this sweeping state- 
ment. Our entire issue of banking notes 
for the year would not buy our dairy products 
for the same time. He referred to the present 
use of milking machines, affirming his belief 
that a practical one is now really in sight, but 
recommending the small farmer not to buy 
yet, but to keep open eyes as to the near fu- 
ture. He referred to the waste in hauling 
milk to the creameries, and helieved full sat- 
isfaction would not result until the cream 
only left the farm. Maj Alvord favored 
the licensing of fully competent men to use the 
Babcock testers. Too many incompetents 
now. 

Later, a milk dealer, George Abbott, gave 
history and prophecy as to the Philadelphia 
milk market. He believed nearby dealers 
ean hold this market if they stndy_ to 
please. We cannot feed quality into milk ex- 
cept by keeping odors out. This is done by 
care never to feed such odor-giving foods as 
garlic, ensilage, or even lush green pasture 
within six hours of milking. 

The ofticers-elect are: President, D. D. Den- 
ise, Freehold; vice-president, E. B. Voorhees, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, aS we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accented at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supsecribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 





j 7 ANTED—By women, each with an infant or young child, 
situations in the country (general housework, plain « king, 
etc). Small wages expected Ra ad tair paid bv Associatior 
Apply STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION, 105 East Twen- 
ty-Second Street, New York City 


oe SAI.E—One share stock American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation. #25. Full set Herd Books, 40 volumes, $50. W. 5S. 
THOMPSON, Box 730, Springfield, Ohio. 


EST OF REFERENCES as boss farmer: prefer stock 
) strictly sober. F. BABCOCK, Malden, Ulster Co., N. ¥ 
Hi ang Farmers ces 
J. B. PEELLF, Bloomington, O 
NEED CORN, yellow, c! ht paid; circulars. HENRY 
WO BASSETT, Salem, N 





W ANTED—Married man to farm o 
r Saddle River, N. J 


F. DEMAREST, 


ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. 8. E. NIVIN, 


e Landenberg, Pa. 
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UNCLE SANTI 
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IMPROVED UNITED STATES. 
CREAM SEPARATOR’S 
RECORDS. [Plage MD 
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The above records show that he has good reason for his pride, as no other Separator 
can truthfully point to records showing so complete separation, leaving such a small percent- 
age of fat in the skimmed milk. It can be truly said that the Improved United States Cream 
Separator is not only not excelled, it is not equalled. 

It is equally successful in the hands of dairymen and creamerymen, as will be seen by 
the pamphlets furnished without cost by the VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows 
Falls, Vt., a few extracts from which are given UPON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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The Improved U.S. Separator. 


FIRST IN WAR, 


WUur catalogue gives a iu ta l i the now 
United States, the Sharples nd 


id the Laval; tl 
per hour, general durability and ease of running. 


the 
FIRST IN PEACE, 


famous St. John Hubbardton 
Improved U 
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different 
June 16 
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FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF ITS COUNTRYMEN. 
I have no trouble in convincing oth its superior merits, as vill see 
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bors ten Improved United States Separators 
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five De Lavals, four Sharples, and one | 
peparato than t L¢ ] DD 1 
We Do Not Claim the Improved | 
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Sit without dimcuilty 
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Separator Should Be Run By Boys and Girls 
But It isa Fact That It Is In [lany Cases. Read the Following Testimonials 
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The Improved U. S. Separator also 


De Laval and Sharples. 


roves to be Best for the Creamery. 
After U 
( the Sharples Ww using 
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3,036 Lbs, Per Hour 


and Test Only 0.07, 


Separators, } é use tl 


his sea 
sors present at 
perim ion nd Mr. Kauf- 


2,392 to 3,036 pounds 


han u claim them 
t nging fron 

of milk per hour, and the average fat in the 
skim-milk was only 0.07. 
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] 
miade. 


H. FULTON, Buttermaker. 
s’ Co-operative Creamery Ass’n. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS on Dairy Separators, Creamery Separators 
Churns, Evaporators, and all 


FREE FOR 


Babcock 
and Dairy Supplies, 
THE ASKING. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


resting, Cooley ( 
Creamery 























Brunswick; secretary, Franklin Dye, 
treasurer, William R. Lippincott, 

executive committee, Dr Joseph 
Theo F. D. Baker, Henry F. Bo- 


New 
Trenton; 

Fellowshi 
B. Ward, 
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LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Jan 20—Very little doing except the 
care of stock. Hogs about all out of the way. 
Pork has been low, from 4 to 5c per lb. Pota- 
toes move very slowly at about 45c. Snow about 
all gone. Hay plenty at $15 per ton at barn. 
No demard for farms. Cauliflowers have 
proved a fairly paying crop, perhaps better 
than any other. Most crops have been good, but 





prices low. Hens laying but few eggs. Still 
the prive is low for this time of year. Apples 
not keeping well. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Institutes—In his second an- 
nual report Thomas J. Edge, secretary of the 
department of agriculture, says that the farm- 
ers’ institute system in Pennsylvania is now 
second to that of no other state in the Union. 
In the way the work is carried on this year, 
it allows of almost twice the number of insti- 
tutes being held as have been heretofore, and at 
a less expense, the appropriation being only 
$7500 as against 9000 in the past. But this 
sum Secretary Edge claims to be inadequate 
and recommends that for the future there 
should be not less than 15,000 appropriated. 
It is desired to hold at least one institute in 
every township in the state. Considerable ado 
has been made over the amending of the pure 
food law, but Mr Edge advises against this. 
He says that those directly interested have be- 
come familiar with the leading provisions of 
the act, and any changes made will only con- 
fuse and hinder the work which is now so 
well under way. However, he is of the im- 
pression that the oleo law should be revised 
and reinforced with the old law passed in 
1885; and that the pure cider vinegar law is 
defective and needs remedying; and that some 
defects in the compound lard clause and the 
use of preservatives in milk and cream clause 
should be remedied. One of the most impor- 
tant parts of the secretary’s report is that relat- 
ing to the improvement of the public roads of 
the state. The demands of the farmers for 
better traveling facilities promise to bring 
good results. It is possible that the present 
legislature will pass a measure appropriating 
money to experiment in permanent road im- 
provement, and that some important changes 
will be made in the road laws. 


Springboro, Crawford Co, Jan 20—Wood 
piles are low and log yards are not half filled. 
Produce plenty. Apples keeping better. Po- 
tatoes in Erie Co are splendid, having been 
raised on dry ground. They are selling at 16c 
by the carload. Potatoes in western Crawford 
mostiy raised on low ground are poor, but re- 
tail at 40c per bu, home market. <A very fine 
horse was shipped by Powell Bros of Shade- 
land stock farm to a gentleman in New York 
last week. Stock moving slowly. Owners of 
cheese factories in the eastern part of the 
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county have finished their shipments of 
cheese for the season. Horses very plenty at 
$40 and even 25. Dr.J. B. Irons of Erie is at 


Dicksonburg looking for tuberculosis. Erie’s 
board of trade held an interesting meeting 
recently to consider the advisability of estab- 
lishing a beet sugar plant in that vicinity. 
The head mover in the enterprise is Mr 
Walker of Harbor Creek, a practical farmer 
and one whose experience in this line in Cali- 
fornia is of an extensive nature. Mr Campbell 
of the Erie chemical company read a paper 
on the subject, showing the results already at- 
tained in this and other countries. It was 
shown that this climate is suitable for beet 
cultivation and the industry if established 
would be of great profit to ali farmers in 
Pennsylvania. 


VIRGINIA. 





From Northern Virginia. 





Notwithstanding the natural advantages of 
the tidewater region of Virginia, it cannot 
be denied that injudicious cultivation has 
rendered a large proportion of the elevated 
uplands too pe gaged for the profitable 
raising of the ordinary grain crops. One trou- 
ble in this region inthis part of the state, 
and in that of “Maryland, is that land specula- 
tors have induced many northern men to in- 
vest in lands, assuring them that crons could 
be successfully grown with which to meet de- 
ferred payments, not taking into considera- 
tion the cost of needed fertilizers required for 
the production of paying crops. 

The wise plan for the newcomer to pursue 
is to be content with fewer acres, and reserve 
eapital enough to use during the first three or 
four years to restore the washed-away fertility 
of soil so as to make crop production protita- 
ble. Had this course been adopted at the 
close of the war in 1865, there would not 
now be seen so many fields where the scrub 
pines and sedge grass have undisputed pus- 
session, nor where the deep gullies in the red 
subsoil seem to blush because of the lack of 
care necessary to prevent their formation. 

If those who wish to settle inthe genial 
climate of northern Virginia will so arrange 
their plans as to enable them to fill up the 

washed places and seed them with clover and 
prin a grass, grow less grain and keep mure 
stock, they will tind that the annual average 
yield per acre of grain and forage crops can be 
increased four fold in a comparatively short 
period. 

It isimportant in this latitude where but 
little snow falls to keep the land at least par- 
tially covered with some material, especially 
on our uplands, for the purpose of preventing 
the washing away of the surface soil during 
the winter or when there is an unusual rain- 
fall at other times. The most economical 
method of clothing the land,as practiced here, 
is that of seeding with crimson clover at the 
last working of the corn, or the sowing of 
winter oats or rye. By clothing the soil, we 
take the first step toward improving it.—[G. 

, Jr, Fairfax Co, Va. 
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The Hop Movement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Jan 19—Buyers and dealers are 
conservative in their methods of business and 
as a result new features are lacking in the 
miarket. Brewers purchase only as they find 
necessary to replenish their stock. The situa- 
tion, however, is firm, and prices are well 
sustained. Supplies are small and holders 
fully recognize the fact. On the Pacific coast 
the market remains quiet and unchanged. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORE CITY MARKET. 


Jan 13 Janl5 Jan 18 
NY state crop 96, choice, 14 14 
* prime, 11@13 11@13 11@13 
“ “ ” “low toined, 8@l0 8@10 8@10 
ys “ “ 95, cheice, 734@8 714@8 73,@8 
‘ “ “ med to prime, 6@7 6@7 OT 
“ << « com, 3@5 3a5 3@5 
“ old olds, * 3a5 3@5 3@5 
Pac ifie crop °%, choice, 14 M4 4 
“ prime, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
* “* * low to med, 9@11 @\1 @\1 
“ 95, choice, 74@3 17%@8 74@8 
a “  “ ned to prime, 6@7 » @7 
“ “« « common, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
German crop ’%, 25@33 25033 25@33 


BoucKVILLE, Madison Co, N Y, Jan 15—The 
price of hops has declinea and it begins to 
look as if the bottom has been reached and a 
reaction probable. The low range of values 
certainly favors investment by buyers and 
speculators, and it would not be surprising if 
more activity would begin before March and 
prices advance. A considerable portion of the 
crop holding year is 4 and it is safe to 
say that there is much less hops in the hands 
of growers than for the corresponding season 
for several years. Congressman Sherman is 
making a diligent effort to increase the duty 
on hops and growers in Madison Co are confi- 
dent that he will be successful. He madea 
good argument before the ways and means 
committee and has a strong array of facts on 
his side. Of late years the hop industry has 
not proved a profitable business and if any- 
thing can be done to advance the price grow- 
ers will extend it a cordial welcome. They 
will be glad to hear it reported that Mr Sher- 
man is confident of carrying his point with 
the committee and that the schedule when 
announced will be satisfactory to his constitu- 
ents. 

WorcESTER, Otsego Co, N 
little over 4000 bales of hops, ’96 growth, are 
held by growers in Otsego Co. The bulk of 
the crop has netted growers less than 10c P Ib. 
A few hundred bales have been sold at 10 to 
15e. The market now is at a standstill. Less 
than 100 bales have been sold the past week at 
85 to 10c. There are some stocks yet in deal- 
ers’ hands and they appear to be more confi- 
dent of better prices, later, than do the grow- 
ers. The outlook for the coming year does 
not look promising unless the promised pure 
beer law becomes a reality. The past year has 
seen much neglect of hop yards; but few new 
fields have been planted. The yield another 
year cannot possibly exceed the ’96 growth. 
Ff there is any truth in the law of supply and 
demand it would seem that 1897 should bea 
prosperous year for hop growers, but *‘hop 
substitutes’” hold the field, and producers are 
helpless. 


Y, Jan 16—But a 
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= Illustrated 
pamphlet 
mailed 


free. 


@ ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 
SENT ON TRIAL 2°.0 Sstcracian” “=P 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey. and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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FISH MANURES 


the most efficient of all soilfood. Possess greatest crop producing 
power—prevent exhaustion of soil. Suitable for any kind of crops 
Book of description and prices on application. 


THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 


—any kind of soil. 
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for territory not already taken. 
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BUSINESS IS GAINING GROUND. 
VE 1897. 
prevails 
busi- 





Jan 19, 
still 
country, 


TukEsDAY EVENING, 
While midwinter qmetude 
throughout a large part of the 
ness conditions are generally healthy and the 
financial and commercial world is looking 
for increased activity with the approach of 
spring. In spite ot much listlessness in many 
directions throughout nearly all of last year, 
ofticial figures just at hand from Washington 
show that during '96 total values of exports 
of merchandise from the U S exceedea 1000 
million dollars, compared with only 825 mil- 
lions in ’%. During 12 months just closed the 
excess of exports over imports was 325 mil- 


lions; in “4 the excess of exports was only 25 
millions 


This enormous ** balance of trade’’ 
in our favor occasions much comment in bus- 
iness circles. In the stock and security mar- 
kets prices have shown an advancing tenden- 
cy the last few days. 

The money markets show an increasing de- 
mand for the use of capital in development 
along industrial lines and business is unques- 
tionably gaining ground. A burdensome sur- 
plus of finished textiles, notably cotton goods, 
still remains on hand, with prices phenome- 
nallv low Woolen goods are siow, but there 
are large purchases of raw wools at about re- 
eent prices. The grain markets are quiet and 
at times poorly supported, although there 1s 
an encouraging export movement of wheat, 
wheat flour, corn and oats. Live stock is 
withont particular change, choice apples, on- 
ions and potatoes are fairly firm at existing 
prices, and dairy products remain in about 
the recent favor. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat— —Cori— —Oats— 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 78% 595, 221, 27hq «164.1834, 
New York, 894, .72 285 36 22 24h, 
Boston, — — 30 363 27 
Toledo, 92 68% .22 28 17! 191%, 
St Louis, 871, — 20, 25%, .16% «18 
Minneapolis, .77 55, — — — — 
S Francisco, *1.65 *1.1749¢ *1.00 "85 *135 *.85 





London, mB! ih 78 ye 4314 


* p Cental. Other prices P bu. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Oorn Oats 
May, 8114 24, 183, 
July, -76 .253, 18%, 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA 
This week Last week One year aco 
53,872,000 67.988 ,000 
Corn, 20,526,000 7.713,000 
Oats, 13,686 ,000 6,616,000 
At Chicago, wheat has been devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature with an absence of good 
buying support. This particularly true of the 
greater part of last week followed at the close 
by a mild recovery and a fair degree of inter- 
est at the opening of this week. There 1s just 
now considerable indifference on the part of 
specniators, and support of this character 
which the market has received much of the 
time the past fail and winteris absent. Ina 
word, wheat is heavy of its own weight rather 
than through any fresh motive. The situation 
in a general way continues favorable for 
maintenance of relatively good prices. Farm- 
ers’ deliveries of spring wheat in the north- 
west are not burdensome, there is the old- 
time searcity in winter wheat sections, and 
while the new crop now in the ground is ap- 
parently healthy and is a_ bearish feature, 
traders realize that the trying season is yet to 
come. 
May oats at no 
19¢ P bu, the market 





Wheat, bu, 





13,621 ,000 


time last week got above 
reinaining narrow and 
dull with interest rather indifferent at the 
opening of this week. Stocks rather heavy 
and future deliveries receive indifferent sup- 
port. Yet the price is so low that buyers fear 
to pound the market, which remains simply 
‘Oo 2 in store or Jan delivery re- 
inains close to 16@17c P bu, and recent 
hy sample include No 3 mixed at 16@17c with 
No 3 white 17@19e. 

Rye rather inactive, trade light, offerings 
restricted, moderate consumptive inquiry and 
futures neglected. There are fair exports, 
however, and prices hold up well with No z 
in store remaining close to 38c P bu and No 3 
365 @37c, May 4le. 

Barley salesmen have been able to secure 
about recent prices with especially good de- 
mand for low grades suitable for feed pur- 
poses. The demand froin maltsters is tame, 
but offerings suitable for this class of trade 
continue light and prices are nearly steady. 

Though quiet, timothy seed is steady to 
firm, with a better inquiry for cash lots, 


sluggish No 


} 
saies 


ascribed partly to home and partly to foreign 
business. Offerings only moderate and market 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 


sellers. Contract prime 
Mareh 2 75. Clover quiet 
under small offerings and quotable on the 
basis of 8 P ctl for contract prime. Other 
grass seeds inactive with Hungarian uominal- 
ly 50@65c P ctl, millet 50@75e P etl, buck- 
wheat 50@65¢ P ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat exhibited no particular 
strength until the extreme close of lust week, 
when there was a reaction of le and moderate 
stability at the opening of this week. Opera- 
tors are watching the foreign demand, and 
the visible supply changes in this country. 
May wheat has been selling uround %@M%4e 
P bu, with cash about Ie disvount. Corn and 
oats without important change and rye steady 
at about 38¢ for No 2. Cloverseed receipts 
continue small with arrivals to date mater- 
ally under those of one, two and three years 
ago. Market poorly supported, however, with 
shipping demand restricted and speculative 
interest slack. Prime March is quotable 
around $5 50 # bu. Receipts at Toledo have 
been partly from the nerthwest; Iowa har- 
vested one of the largest crops it ever had. 

At New York, general easiness prevails in 
nearly atl the grain markets. The cold 
weather in the west early this week meant 
better grading of corn, and an- increased 
movement and this brought weakness in 
coarse grains. Wheat devoid of new feature, 


rather favorable to 
$2 60@265 YP cti, 


exporters at the seaboard doing some busi- 
ness and pubhe stocks in this city showing a 
considerable decrease for the week. Prices 


now on the basis of about 9c P bu for No 2 
spring in store. Straight winter wheat flour 
quotable in a wholesale way around $4 60@ 
475 P bbl, buckwheat flour 1@1 16 P 100 fbs 
in carlots, buckwhat more active with the 
sale of 250,000 bu for Jan shipment at 37sec P 
bu delivered at ocean vessel. Corn 28) @29¢ 


P bu for No 2 in store, small lots usnal pre- 
mium. No 2 oats 22}@23c, No 2 white 2444¢ 


2he. State rye 43@44¢ on track, cloverseed 64 
@9c P th, timothy seed 2#@4c. 

THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 


PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
-Catile— —Hogs— 
1897 =61896 «I807 189 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 ths, $5 40 $4 85 $3 50 $405 $375 $375 


—Sheep— 


New York, 525 490 410 425 400 385 
Buffalo, 500 465 370 420 400 350 
Kansas City, 49 445 335 385 360 365 
Pittsburg, 500 470 36 415 390 38 


another uneven cattle market 
Prices for most descrip- 
tious last week sold down 20@30c before the 
decline was checked, followed since by a 
slight show of recovery. Strictly choice to 
fancy beeves, finished in every particujar to 
the liking of the best class of butcher trade, 


At Chicago, 
must be registered. 


remain substantially steady, but a large part 
of current arrivals are cattle which have 
been on feed two to four months and are not 


fully matured. 

Old-time hog receipts are the rule at Chiea- 
go,last week’s supply being largest of the sea- 
son.and the market withal active and enconr- 


aging. Receipts exceeded 200,000, a third 
greater than the previous week, but packers 
took hold with energy. With the provision 


market fairly active an undertone of compar- 
ative strength has been developed. Better 
shipping demand for eastern account, quality 
of current receipts good and price range nar- 
row; light weights command a small premi- 
um. Common heavy packers $5 20@5 40, mix- 
ed droves 335@3 45, assorted light. 3 45@5 50. 

Sheep without important change, market 
fairly active and nearly steady, receipts lib- 
eral and this of course against any material 
advance, yet an undertone of fair contidence 
displayed. Best native wethers $3 40@3 75 


and when mixed with yearlings all the way 
up to 444 25, western sheep 3 25@3 85, fair 
to choice lambs 4 50@5 25, common lots, in- 
cluding feeaing lambs, 3 50@4 50. Late last 
week a hand of Mexican sheep sold at 3 85, 
weighing a little less than 100 lbs, with 80-Ib 
lambs at 4 5). 

At Pittsburg, cattle without important 


change, Monday's smaller receipts, 66 cars, 
selling rather slowly at last week’s figures. 
Revised quotations follow: 

Extra, 140 to 100) Ibs, $4 80.44) Com to good fat bulls,$2 00G@s5 75 


Good, 1200 to 1900 Ibs 444041 0 Comt. coou fat cows. 2 WO 55 
Fair, “wv to 1! 0 ibs, 36ka4 2) Heifers. 70 to 110’ lbs, 2 Yea bs 
Common, 7!) to #0): ibs, 340% 40 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@:15 00 


Rough, hali-tat, 344 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 22.@4W 


Hogs have gained 10@15c the past week with 


F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@c40 00 
Veal calves, 5 7 00 


40 double decks received last Monday. Mar- 
ket fairly active and steady. Prime light 
weights and pigs $3 65@3 70, medium droves 


3 60@3 65, heavy hogs3 45@3 55. sheep show 
a gain of about 10c, with a healthy demand 
for practically all descriptions. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 23 double decks. Prime na- 
tive wethers 3 85@4, good, but lighter in 











weight, ¢ 65@3 70, fair mixed droves 3@5 40 
choice we. tern fed sheep 3 60@3 90, lambs 4 
5 25. 


At Buffalo, the feature of the cattle marke 
is the continned absence of strictly prime t 


fancy beeves Moderate inquiry for all th 
better grades and market generally steady 
with 120 cars received Monday of this wes 


the basis of $. 75@5 for g 


Transactions o 
4 25@4 60 for lighte 


to choice steers, and 

weight shippiusz 'roves. Gaod to choice mil 

cows ard springers 35@45 P head. Fai 

extra veal calves 6@7 25 P 100 lbs Hog 
have shown some tendency to recover fre 


the recent break, with 150 double decks « 
sale Monday of this week and a fair outlet f 
everything. Mixed droves selling around 
3 55, medium and heavy 3 50, choice to fan 
yorkers 3 60@3 70. Rather more sheep co) 
ing forward, with 110 double decks re \ 
Monday. Moderate demand but offerings ex 
cessive and® sheep 10@15e lower than fast 
week, lambs 5@10c lower. Choice mixed 
sheep 4@4 25, with some yearlings up to 4 50 
fair to guod 3 50@3 75. Good to extra lambs 
4 75@5 25. 

At New York, cattle in moderate 
with desirable grades generally steady. Trans 


elived 


demand, 


actions on the basis of $3 75@4 75 for fair t 
good beeves suitable for butcher and export 
account. Veal calves in ample supply wit 
fair to good quotable at 6 75@7 25 and west 
ern lots around 4; country dressed 5@6. Hogs 
quotably steady at 3 75@4 25, with conntry 
dressed 4@6 50. Sheep in moderate supply 


and without important change. Common to 
choice quotable at 3@4 25, including yearlings 


on 


with lambs 5@5 75. 


At Boston, milch cows $20@40 ea for poo: 
to common, and 45@65 for good to fancy 


Two-year-old steers 12@22, yearlings 8@16 

At Liverpool, American steers 10}@1l}c P 
ib, est dressed weight, sheep 9@10c P ib, est 
dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 8j@S8ic 
® tb. 

Total exports of cattle in °96 were 
against 271,629 in "95, an increase of 
100,000 head. 


369, 302, 


almost 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [ARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet and 
weak. Chickens 8@84c P lb bw, 95@105c d w 
turkeys 11$@12s¢ l w, 125@14$¢e d w. ducks 105 
@llje l w, 114@13c d w, geese 9@1Ve 1 w, 10¢ 
lle d w, fresh eggs 21@22c P dz, cold storage 
15@16c. Potatoes $1@1 25 P bbl, onions 2@ 
4 50, cabbage 3@3 75 P® 100, turnips 60@70ce P 
bbl, apples 7T5c@1 25, cranberries 5 50@6 50, 
Hubbard squash 1@1 25 P bbl, pumpkins 1Q@ 





20c ea, evap’d apples 44@64¢ PB lb. Baled 
timothy hay 12 50@16 P ton, loose 14@17. 
clover 11@14, oat straw #@9, rye 15 50@15, 


bran 11@12, cottonseed meal 18@19, middlings 
14@15 50. Dressed beef 5@5kc P lb, veal 7@ 
9c, hogs 3}@4ke, mutton 44@5kc. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $13@14 P 
ton, loose 12@14, oat straw 8@9, rve 11@13, 
bran 11, cottonseed meal 19, middlings 12@14 
Chickens 7@8e P 1b 1 w, 9@106 d w, turkey 10 
@lie.1 w, 13@l4e d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 104 
12c d w, fresh eggs 20@22c P dz, cold storage 
18@19¢e. Potatoes 25@30c, onions 50@60c, beets 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Cough Should Not be Neglected.—.“‘Brown’s 


bronchial troches” are a simple remedy and 
give immediate relief. Avoid imitations. 
If You Want a chest of good tools, our 


friends, the Powell Fertilizer and Chemical 
company, Baltimore, Md, have solved the tool 
chest problem most satisfactorily, and we 
think if you will read their offer as made in 
their advertisement published in this 
you will investigate their plan for getting a 
tool chest free. 


issue, 


The Improved Monitor Incubator, known, 
used and recommended by the best poultry- 
men in the United States, is a thoroughly aud 
honestly built machine. A. F. Williams, of 
Bristol, Ct, the manufacturer, will wail a 
large book of valuable information for poultry 
raisers, to anvone who will cut out and send 
him the advertisement of the Monitor incuba- 
tor that appears in this issue. 


How Many Boys and Girls who read this jour- 


nal are fond of skating? Yet how many are 
there who haven’t a pair of skates to enjoy 
this exhilarating sport? It would seem as 


thongh all might have a pair when they can be 
secured iu such an easy way through the ad- 


vertising of W. G. Bakerin this issue. Any 
smart boy or girl can earn a pairin a day, 


and just think of all the pleasure you can take 
with them 








20@25c, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 25@35c, cel- 
ery 25@30c P dz, squi ish 4@1c P lb, honey 10 


@124c, apples 75c@1 25 P bbl, 
100. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Pa Rose 
potatoes 40@43c P bu, N Y 36@38c, onions 
$2 25@2 50 ® bbl, cabbage 3@4 P 100, lettuce 
2@2 50 P bbl, Baldwin apples 1@1 25 P bbl, 
Kings 1@1 50, Cape Cod cranberries 5@5 50, 
Fla oranges 4@4 50 ® bx. strawberries 50@ 75¢ 
P qt. Nearby eggs 17c ® dz, southern 15@16c, 
chickens 74@83c P lb 1 w, 10@11c d w, turkeys 
10c 1 w, 13@)4c d w, yeese 9@10c 1 w, ducks 
10@11c 1 w, 12@14c d w. Ch baled timothy hay 


cabbage 2@3 ® 


14 50@15 ® ton, No 113 50, No 211 50, mixed 
11@11 50, straight rye straw 15 50@16, tangled 


9 50@10, oat 7@7 50, bran 11@11 50. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 16@ 
17c P dz, chickens 8@9c # lb lw, turkeys 94 
@llic 1 w, 11@12e d w, ducks 10@1l1e 1 w, 11@ 
12c d w, geese 84@%c 1 w. Ch timothy hay 
$13 50@14 ® ton, No 1 13@13 50, clover mixed 
11 50@12, straight rye straw 16@16 50, tangled 


10@10 50, wheat 7 50@8, bran 10@12, mid- 
dlings 9 50@11, cottonseed meal 20@21. Pota- 
toes 35@38c P bu, onions 2 75@3 P bbl, cab- 


bage 2 75@4 ® 100, Baldwin apples 75<@1 P 
bbl, cranberries 3 50@5 50. 


THE DAIRY lARKETS. 


The Butter “Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Good toch cmy tubs 20@21c P bh. 
prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, 
fairly steady. Good to ch emy tubs and prints 
20@23c, dairy 16@18c.—At Schenectady, firm 
under fair demand. Cmy tubs 20c, prints 
2lc, dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, lighter receipts, together 


with an improved demand for fancy grades, 
have brougbt about a better feeling in the 
market and while prices are not quotably 


higher, occasional sales are made a fraction 
above 20c. Only light quantities of fresh 
dairy arrive and some firmuess is shown. 
Other grades move as quoted. Wholesale 
prices for round lots ruling early this week 
follow: Elgin and other western creamery 


western firsts 18@19c, seconds 
N Y dairy half tubs 


extras 20c ® tb, 
15@17c, N Y cmy 18@19c, 


15@154c, firsts 13@14c, western factory extras 
134@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
moderate and prices firm. N Y fey full cream 
llc ® lb, fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio flats 84@ 
9kc, part skims 74@9c, Swiss 10}@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market strong. 


Full cream N Y 114@114c # Ib, flats 114@11c, 
picnics 117@12c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, market slow at former 


prices. Elgin cmy 19c P th, Ohio 14c, dairy 
10@12c.— At_Cieveland, active and firm. Cmy 
tubs 16@19c.—At Toledo, emy 20c, dairy 13@ 
15ec.—At Cincinnati, demand light and mar 


ket easy. Fey Elgin emy 21c, Ohio 15@16c. 
At Elgin, butter 4c higher at 19}c. 
At Boston, rather light supplies and cur- 


rent receipts contain only a small proportion 
of extras. Demand is fair and prices are sus- 


tained at the recent range ce -y for 
round lots as follows: Vt and N H fey cmy 
assorted sizes 21c, northern N Y 2ic, western 


fresh tubs, assorted sizes 20@21c, northern 
firsts 18@20c, eastern 18@19c, western firsts 17 
@18c, seconds 14@16c, extra Vt dairy 17@18c, 
N Y extra 17c, firsts 14@16c, western imt cmy 
15c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

Exports of butter from U S during ’96 were 
26,999,000 tbs compared with only 13,935,000 
ibs in '95, or almost double. Exports of cheese 


44,444,000 Ibs last year against 40,610,000 ibs 
in ’95. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand and firmer. Ful] cream cheddars 10@ 
lic P th, flats 94@10kc, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
13@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@11lc.—At 
Schenectady, active and firm full cream 10 


@lilec. 

At New York, afurther advance has been 
made and the market continues in a very 
strong position. Demand is fairly active 
and under light receipts, dealers feel justi- 
fied in asking top prices for best grades. N 
Y full cream large fey Sept colored 1ljc P bh, 
fey white 11@11ic, late made white and color- 
ed 10%c, fair to good 10@104c, common The, 
small fey Sept colored lijc, fcy white 11@ 
11}c, good to choice 104@ 1030, common to fair 
8@10c, light skims small colored choice 94@ 
9c, large 93@94c, part skims 74$@84c, full 
skims 24@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and prices steady under limited offer- 
ings. Western extra cnty 2lc # lb, fair to 

rime 16@20c, June cmy 17@18c, Pa fcy prints 
c, western 21c. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


Maryland—At Baltimore, fairly steady un- 
der moderate demané. Fey cmy 21@22c¢ # lb, 
ch 19@20c, imt emy 16@i7c, ladles 14@15c, 
dairy prints 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. N Y full 
cream 12c ® tbh, Ohio 9}c, family favorite 10c, 
limburger 12c, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, 
quiet and steady. Full cream cheddars 11@ 
12c, flats 9}@10c, skims 6@9c, imt Swiss 10@ 
11e.—At Cincinnati, market steady. Ohio fiats 
93@10}c, family favorite 10@104c, twins 10%@ 
lic, Young America 104c, Swiss 104@11}c. 

At Boston, only fairly active but firm at 
op ogg 4 better prices. N Y small extra 114@ 113¢ 
? th, large 11@11}e, firsts 93}@10}4c, seconds 5@ 





7c, Vt extra small 11@11}e, large lle, sage 
cheese 11@114c, part skims 4@6v, Ohio flats 
9@104c, western extra twins 1le. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer 
which the produce will sell from 
var or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, market dull and prices weak. 
Baldwins $1@1 37 ® bbl, Greenings 1@1 50, 
Northern Spy 1@1 50, Spitzenburgs 1 50@2 25, 
Kings 1 25@2. 

At Boston, moving slowly, 
of extra fancy commanding a premium. Bald- 
wins 75c@$1 P bbl, Kings 1 50@' 75, Green- 
ings 75c@1, Hubbardstons 1@1 25, Tallman 
Sweets 1@1 50. 

Cable advices from 
strong market for apples, 


to prices at 
warehouse, 


occasional lots 


Liverpool indicate a 
Baldwins quoted at 


$1 80@3 P bbl. Freight about 45¢ P bbl. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED JAN 9 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other m.,. 
pool don gow pts Total 
New York, 110 1,180 394 2,448 4,132 
Boston, 8,919 12 _ _- 8,931 
Portland, 12,756 182 — 8,244 16,182 
Total, 21,785 1,374 394 5,692 29,245 
Cor week last yr, 11,938 14,973 1,612 — 28,523 


Tot’l this sea’n, 

1,192,845 494,437 
294,108 116.999 113.845 
748,773 261,726 153,514 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a quiet market for all kinds, 


357,464 157,745 2,202,491 
16,173 541,125 
24,385 1,193,398 


Season ’95-6, 
Season ’94-5, 


but steady under moderate stpplies. Extra 
fey 1896 evap d apples 43@5ic P tb, fey 44 @4ke, 
ch 4c, prime 38@3%c, sun-dried sliced 2@3c, 


quarters 2@3c, chopped $1 25@1 35 P 100 ibs, 
cores and skins 1 35@1 55, sun-dried ’95 
peaches 3@4c ® tb, southern Damson plums 
54@6c, cherries 11@11ic, blackberries 6@6jc, 
evap’d raspberries 16c, huckleberries 6@7c. 
Eggs. 

receipts are fully equal to the 
tone is weak Selected 
Pa fresh gathered 


At New York, 
demand and the 
nearby 175@18c P dz, 
16@164c, western l5c, checks $2 40@3 ®? 
case, western refrigerator prime 12@13c 
P dz, limed 13c, southern prime 14@15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges in fair demand, cran- 
berries slow and dull. Concord grapes 9@10c 
® bskt, Catawbas 10@13c, dark Cape Cod 
cranberries $5@5 50 P bbl, good to prime 3@ 
3 50, N J 75c@1 12 # cra, Fla oranges 2 50@ 
450 P bx, tangerines 8@10, mandarins 4@ 
6 50, grape fruit 4@10, hickory nuts 1 75@2. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and fuirly 
ern spring bran 55@65c P 100 tbs, winter 60@ 
674c, middlings 70@75c,sharps 75@80c, screen- 
ings 35@45c,vilmeal $21@22 P ton, cottonseed 
19@20, rye feed 524@574c P 100 tbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 80@824c, coarse corn meal 60@ 
624c. 


firm. West- 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the higher prices have caused 
some falling off of demand and the market is 
easier. Prime timothy 80@85e P 100 lbs, Nol 
75@80c, No 2 70@Tic,No 3 65@70¢e , Shipping 55@ 
60c.clover mixed 65@70c, ciover 55@60c, salt hay 
40@50c, long rye straw No 1 90@%5c, No 2 2 75@ 
85c, short rye straw 50@65c, oat 35@40c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, at the former prices the mar- 

ket is quiet. LI in bulk $1 25@1 50 ® bbl, 


N J 1@1 12, state 1@1 12 P 180 ibs, Me 1 25 
@1 40 ® sack, Houlton Rose 150, Mich 
1@1 10, Bermuda 3 50@5 ® bbl, N J_ sweets, 


yellow 75c@1 25 P bbl, Vinel =F 1@1 50. 
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Onions. 

At New York, arrivals are more liberal and 
the market quiet, but prices hold firm. East- 
ern white $4@6 P bbl, red 3 25@3 75, yellow 
3@3 25,O0range Co white 2 2 50@4 50 P bag, yel- 
low 2@2 50 ® bbl, red 2 50@3 25, western and 
state yellow 2 30@2 é. white 2 50@5, red 
2 50@2 75, Canadian 2 50@325. 

D. C. Twogood of Madison Co, N Y, ship- 
- 1218 bu onions to Boston, which netted 
1im 75c per bu. Many growers are holding 
their crop for $1. 





Poultry. 

At New York, supplies of fine stock are 
rather short and for such there is a good de- 
mand at firm prices. Dry-packed selected near- 
by turkeys 14@144c ® tb, mixed 134@14c, N J 
chickens 94@10«, Phila 13c, N Y and Pa 8i@ 9c, 
western 8@9c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 11@14c, 
geese 8@10c, — white squabs $2@2 75 P dz, 
mixed 1 50@1 7 Live poultry: Fowls 9@ 
94c, chickens 8@8} c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 70 
@Wc ¥ pr, geese 1 25@1 87, old pigeons 20c P 
pr, young 1ldc. 

Vegetables. 

At nies York, a fair demand for good va- 
rieties. Cabbage $3@4 P 100, red 3@5, celery 
30@40c P dz, egg plant 2@4 » bbl, turnips 50 
@75c, marrow squash 1@1 25 P bbl, Hubbard 
squash 1, carrots 60@75c, pumpkins 10@15 P 
100, Brussels sprouts 5@8c P qt, beets 75c@1 


® bbl, parsnips 50@75c. 
Wool. 
In this commodity the feature is the in- 


creased buying at existing low prices. Large 
mannfacturers, particularly in the east,evident- 
ly looking for a higher tariff,are accumulating 
cheap wool. Quotations on the basis of the 
following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference: 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 19@20c, X 17@ 
18c, No 1 19@20c, fine unwashed 13@14c, Ohio 
combing No1 %@4 blood 20@21¢, Ohio de- 
laine 20c, Mich X and above 154@16c, No 1 
19¢, No 2 19c, Mich combing No 1 g@4 blood 
20c, Ky, Ind and Mo combing } blood 164c, g 
blood 164@17}c. Scoured basis Texas “fine 
spring 30@33c medium 29@3lc, territory fine 
35@36e, medium 33@34c. 
The New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, emy print butter 27c P th, 
dairy 23@25c, cheese 9@18c, fresh eggs -30@ 
33c P dz, chickens 12@15c P th dw, 4urkeys 
18@20c, potatoes 50c P bu, onions $1@1 10. 
—At Waterbury, Ct, fresh eggs 25c P dz, cold 
storage l6c, chickens 11@12c ® th lw, 15@16c 
d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 18c d w, potatoes 50c P 
bu, emy butter 20@23¢ P tb, cheese 11@12c.— 
At Providence, RI, emy print butter 23@24¢ 
® th, tubs 22c, cheese 10}@ 1le, ORES 24@28c P 
dz, western 20c, potatoes 1@1 75 ® bbl, on- 
ions 1@1 10 P bu, chickens 10@15c P th,prime 
hay 16 50 # ton. 


FACTS ABGUT FLORIDA Furnished Free 


to all those who write S. E. WOLF, DE FUNIAK 
SPRINGS, FLA. 


AGENCIES FOR SWEDEN i: 


egrambyrans, 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 














are wanted. Reply to 
H. H., care SvensKa Tel- 





HEASANTS, CALL DUCKS, ETC, — Golden, 
Silver, Reeves, Elliott, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Ring- 
neck, and Lady Amherst and Golden (cross) Pheasants. 
Also White Call and Mandarin Ducks for sale. ES 
MORRISON, Mr. Schieffelin’s place, P. O. Box 48, 
Tarrytown, N. ¥. 














Swirae On Vime 
* ToFirst APPLICANT IN EacH Locauty 
at D.Srlwer-lo.Clevelana.! 


= for 50 egg self regulating Incubator; 100 egg In- 









vincible Hatcher is only $10. Buckeye Hather 
not one cent until satisfied. Send 4 cents for 
No. 22 cata. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio, 





BARGAIN.—Fine Fiorida farming land, 1520 acres 
for $4500. TOM SLOAN,Greenville, 8. ©. 


Seed Potatoes 


True to name. Direct 
from the grower. 





Send for catalogue and 
prices to 


Pomona Grange, 
MAPLE GROVE, TIE. 
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JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BRO 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, S. X- 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain T . Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar C olors, Tire 


Fire 


Brick, Oven 
lay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk ‘Tile. 


Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney ‘rops, 
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An International Treaty. 


A general treaty of arbitration linking to- 
gether in the bonds of peace the two great 
English speaking nations of the globe has 
been sent to the senate by President Cleve- 
land and upon its indursement by that body 
goes immediately into effect. The treaty has 
been brought about after long and patient 
deliberation on the part of Secretary Olney 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote, the English am- 
bassador. 

The parties to the treaty agree to arbitrate 
all questions which cannot be settled by dip- 
lomatic negotiations. Pecuniary claims not 
exceeding £500,000 shall be decided by a tri- 
bunal consisting of two arbitrators, one to be 
chosen by each party to the treaty, these to 
agree upon an umpire. Each arbitrator shall 
be a jurist of repute. All pecuniary claims 
above the previous amount, and questions 
which cannot be settled by the previous pro- 
vision, shall be heard by a tribunal consisting 
of tive jurists of repure, two chosen by each 
party and the tifth to be chosen by the four 
to act as umpire. The award of the majority 
shall be final. Controversies involving terri- 
torial claims shall be decided by a tribunal of 
six members, three of whom shall be judges 
of the supreme court or justices of the circuit 
court, to be nominated by the president, and 
three shall be judges of the British supreme 
court or members of the judicial committee 
of the privy council to be nominated by the 
queen. Their award by a majority of not less 
than 5 to 1 shall be tinal. If there is less than 
the prescribed majority the award shall also 
be final, unless the award is protested within 
three months. In this case the mediation of 
some friendly power shall be invited. When 
the question under arbitration sha!l involve a 
particular state, territory or colony a judicial 
otticer in that state shall be appointed as one 
of the arbitrators. Territorial claims shall 
include all questions of servitude, rights of 
navigation and fisheries. In case the nomi- 
nating bodies cannot agree upon an umpire, 
the latter shall be appointed by the king of 
Sweden. The treaty shall remain in force 
tive years and until one year after either par- 
ty shall have notified the other of its wish to 
terminate it. 

In his message to the senate President Cleve- 
land gives the treaty his heartiest commenda- 
tion and urges its prompt indorsement. The 
measure, he says, is not the unlimited and 
irrevocable arbitration which some have hop- 
ed for, but it is a long step in the right diree- 
tion. The treaty, he says, ‘‘not only makes 
war between the parties to it a remote pwssi- 
bility, but precludes those fears and rumors 
of war which of themselves too often assume 
the proportions of a national disaster.”’ 

———————— 

At the Capitol.—President-elect McKinley 
will be accompanied upon his inauguration 
trip to Washington by his elderly mother, his 
wife, brother and nieces. The special train 
bearing the presidential party will leave Can- 
ton at 3p m on March 1, arriving at the 
capitol before noon the next day. 

Che republicans are making strenuous 
efforts to seenre control of the next senate. 
Even if they are unable to elect a body solid- 
ly in favor of gold they hope to have a senate 
with a clear inajority in favor of protection. 

Representatives of the liberal party of Cana- 
da are in Washington for the purpose of secur- 
ing more intimate trade relations with the 
United States. They have come in an unofti- 
cial capacity, wishing simply to learn how 
far the co-operation of publie men might be 
secured in the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty between Canada and the United States. 
The sentiment at Washington seems to be that 
little can be accomplished along these lines. 
It is urged that the American farmers along 
the Canadian line are anxious for the restora- 
tion of the McKinley duties on farm products 
and lumber, which would prevent any reciproc- 
ity. The Canadians, however, affirm that 
they are willing to grant such concessions as 
will greatly enlarge the American market. 
There are also many points of mutual interest 
upon which they hope to receive co-operation. 

Cuban sympathizers in congress have had 
their ardor considerably toned down in light 
of the probable policy of the new administra- 
tion. The intimation of Senator Sherman that 
the new administration will in all probability 
continue the policy of President Cleveland 
has taken the wind out of their sails and 
leaves them in a very passive inood. 

Gov McKinley will appoint Mark A. Hanna, 
chairman of the republican national commit- 
tee and manager of the late McKinley car- 
paign, to serve as Senator Sherman’s succes- 
sor, which will hold until the Chio legisla- 
ture meets next January, when he will be- 
come a regular candidate for the office. 


Charles Emory Smith of Pa and Con- 


OUR 


STORY OF 


gressman McCleary of Minn are mentioned 
for secretary of the treasury in the McKin- 
ley cabinet. 

McKinley's Prime Minister.--Senator John 
Sherman of Ohio is the first to accept a_ cabi- 
net portfolio under the new administration, 
having made known his willingness to be- 
come secretary of state. Senator Sherman has 
leng been a conspicuous figure in national 
affairs and from his long service as chairman 
of the committee on foreign affairs is admira- 


SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN, 


McKinley’s Prime Minister, 


bly fitted for the work. Senator Sherman 
will be 74 years old when he takes upon him- 
self the cares of his new office and this factor 
of his age has been the sole cause of his besi- 
tancy in accepting the portfolio. He is still 
in vigorous health, however, and by avoiding 
the trying details of his great office it is be- 
lieved that he will be fully equal to his im- 
portant task. Senator Sherman is the voung- 
er brother of the great war general, William 
Tecumseh Sherman, having been born at Ian- 
caster, O, in 1823, and from early manhood has 
been one of Ohio’s foremost sons. 

Funding Bill Killed.—The Pacific railroad 
funding bill is practically dead, the house 
having voted it down by a majority of 60. 
The bill provided for the settlement of the 
$112,000,000 of indebtedness of the Union Pa- 
cific and Central Pacific on the basis of an ex- 
tension of over 80 years at 2 percent, with an 
annual extinguishing payment on the princi- 
pal at the rate of $365,000 for the first 10 years, 
$580,000 for the second 10 years and $750,000 
for the remaining years. The defeat of the 
bill involves the probable immediate fore- 
closure of the government’s lien, and the sale 
of the property. President Cleveland has 
been hopeful that congress would take some 
steps toward the satisfactory settlement of 
the matter, but now that there is no likeli- 
hood of any measure passing congress, he 
will probably take some action as indicated 
in his annual message. 

The Cuban Struggle.—Some statistician fig- 
ures out that every insurgent killed in Cuba 
costs Spain his weight in gold. 

‘*I do not believe there is any trustworthy 
news coming from Cuba,’’ remarks Senator 
Sherman and his statement is apparently 
borne out by the widely varying reports of 
the progress of the war. The Spanish author- 
ities cause news to be created when lacking 
facts to suit them and the insurgents are not 
slow in following their example in exaggerat- 
ing the importance of minor successes, 
and belittling more serious losses. 

Gen Weyler has ordered the beginning of 
grinding in the Pinar del Rio province and is 
organizing forces for the protection of the 
work. 

Senator Sherman believes that the war in 
Cuba will be ended before he takes the oath 
of oflice as secretary of state. He is in favor 
of non-interference with the affairs of Cuba 
and is of the opinion that Spain will grant 
some kind of antonomy to the island. 

Miss Clara Barton has offered the services 
of the Red Cross society in Cuba and also the 
individual services of herself and assistants, 
as she did in the relief expedition in Turkey. 


THE NEWS 


The only conditions are that the Spanish goy- 
ernment afford entry to the island and suff- 
cient finds to carry relief to the suffering. 

The steamship Delaware of the Clyde line 
of Boston has been seized off the Florida coast 
on suspicion of filibustering. She was over- 
hauled by the U S gunboat Dolphin and a 
lieutenant put aboard her. The owners of 
the vessel indignantly deny that the Dela- 
ware is filibustering and say that she was 
making her regular trip from Boston to Jack- 
sonville. 

Louis Someillan, the naturalized American 
citizen, has been found guilty of conspiracy 
against the Spanish government and sentenc- 
ed to imprisonment for life in chains. 


Death of Minister Willis.—‘Vord comes from 
Honolulu that US Minister Albert S. Willis 
has succuinbed to an attack of pneumonia, 
after an illness of several months’ duration. 
A state funeral to the U 5 representative was 
accorded by the Hawaiian government and 
the body of the dead minister lay in state in 
the former throne room. The body will be 
brought to Loursville, Ky, for burial. Mr 
Willis was appointed by President Cleveland in 
Septem ber, ’93, minister to Hawaii. He was sent 
to the islands for the purpose of restoring the 
dethroned queen, but he eventually recogniz- 
ed the Dole government. His duties were 
complex and difficult, but he discharged them 
with much wisdom and discretion. 


The Country Over.— Jacob S. Coxey, late gen- 
eral of the army of that name, called his 
leagues together at St Louis for a conference 
at which the populists were to be reorganized 
into a new people’s party. Less than 20 dele- 
gates were present. They called for a new 
organization to be known as the United States 
party, advocating direct legislation, good 
roads and non-inuterest bearing bonds. An in- 
vitation has been accepted to hold the first na- 
tional convention in Nashville, Tenn, July 4. 

An orphans’ bome near Dallas, Tex, bas 
been visited with a terrible fire in which 16 
children were burned to death. 

The Illinois treasury is completely exhaust 
ed and payments have been stopped on every- 
thing except the legislative expenses. 


col- 


Men and Women.—Mrs Mary E. Hobari 
author of several books on finance, is a candi 
date for U S senator from Wash. 

The ezar of Russia is suffering from over- 
work and has been ordered to take a two 
months’ vacation 

George C. 
senator from Cal. 

John C. Spooner will 
tor from Wis. 

Ex-Gov Long of Mass will probably be the 
New England inember of the McKinley ecabi- 
net, the president-elect having him in mind for 
either the war or navy portfolio. 


been elected US 


» ol-} } 
Perkins has 


ie next U § sena- 


The Monetary Convention at Indianapolis 
adopted resolutions which are substantially 
in sympathy with the existing financial pol- 
icy of the government. The convention dé 
clared that the present gold standard should 
be maintained; that United States notes 
should be gradually retired, provision being 
made for a separation of the revenue and 
note issue departments of the treasury; that a 
banking system should be established which 
should furnish credit facilities to every por- 
tion of the country, and such a distribution 
of the loanable capital of the country as will 
tend to equalize the rates. of interest in all 
parts thereof. 


Affairs Abroad.—Great preparations are be- 


ing made for the celebration of Queen Victo- 
ria’s 60th year on the throne. The prince of 
Wales has given it the title of the diamond 
jubilee and the demonstration will be most 
Impressive. The American colony in London 
suggests that our government send a special 
embassy to England to congratulate her ma- 
jesty in the name of the United States. 

Official reports received by the English 
government show that the famine scourge in 
Tndia is far worse than was anticipated. The 
latest advices report that in many of the most 
densely populated districts one-half of the 
population are destitute. The afflicted dis- 
tricts are the scene of terrible suffering. 
Men, women and children reduced by starva- 
tion to living skeletons are lying about the 
roadsides, and the graveyards are so over- 
crowded that bodies of recent victims of the 
plague are being exhumed to make room for 
fresh arrivals. 

A peaceable British expedition which left 
the coast of Upper Guinea Jani has been 
massacred by some of the semi-civilized tribes 
infesting the borders of that country. The 
expedition consisted of about a dozen men, 
most of them officers of distinction. , 
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The further off we humans git 
From nater an’ her sod, 

The further off we air from truth 
An’ holiness an’ God. 





The Mysterious Little Gray Man. 
A TRUE SKETCH 


BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


Mrs Brooks of Boston had been dangerously 
ill with diphtheria and her life had been de- 
spaired of;but on the afternoon on which this 
narrative opens, her disease had abated its 


violence, and the physician in charge had 
pronounced her out of danger. 

During the early evening following her 
great improvement, her husband sat by her 


bedside, and entertained her with the gossip 
of the town and of her friends. At eight 
o’clock, the nurse came in, and Mrs Brooks’ 
husband left her, with ‘‘Good night, Eleanor! 
I shall expect to find you a world better to- 
morrow morning!’ 

*“*So you will,’’ she replied. 
like myselt, already, and am 
have a good night’s sleep.’”’ 

The nurse gave the medicine, 
Brooks’ face and hands, 
lows, turned down the gas to a faint glim, 
and seated herself in a large armchair, a lit- 
tle way from the bed. Here she half dozed 
until midnight. Then she rose, went to the 
bed, and looked at Mrs Brooks, and found 
her soundly sleeping. 

She then passed out of the room down a 
corridor, and opening another door quietly, 
entered another sleeping room, where, as in 
the first, the gas burned low, and on a bed, 
propped by pillows, reposed another patient. 
It was the son of Mrs Brooks, a little fellow, 
six years old, and slightly sick with a touch 
of the same fatal disease as his mother. He 
did not know of his mother’s illness, nor did 
she know of his, it having been kept from 
each, fearing the natural tendency of such 
knowledge. 

The little fellow looked brightiy up, as the 
nurse entered the room, and said cheerfully, 
‘‘There he goes out of the door! What a 
funny, little man! Who was he, nurse?’’ 

The nurse thought the child had suddenly 
awakened upon her entering, and had been 


**T feel 
sure [I 


quite 
shall 


bathed Mrs 
shook up the pil- 


dreaming. ‘‘Why, Harry, you’ve been 
asleep,’’ she said. 

‘*VYes,’’ replied, ‘‘but I woke up a little 
while ago, and at the foot of my bed was a 


strange man, looking at me. He wore gray 


clothes and he was a little short, fat, funny 
man. Who was he, nurse?’’ 
‘*‘You must have dreamt about him,’’ the 


nurse replied. 


‘*But he was really there,’’ said the child, 
‘fand he stood still, awful still, and kept 


looking at me, and looking at me, so strange, 
and then he said, ‘You won’t get well!’ And 
I thought maybe it was a new doctor, but just 
as you opened the door, he went out.’’ 

The nurse put her hand on the little 
patient’s brow, for the thought perhaps that 
his mind wandered a bit, but his head was 
cool, and after due examination and delay, 
she conld not see that he was any worse than 
he had been. 

She talked pleasantly to the child, gave 
him his medicine, watched his pretty blue 
eyes close, and marked the regular breathing 
of the healthy sleep. She ‘then went back to 
Mrs Brooks’ room and found her wide 


awake and excited in manner. 
‘* Pray, what’s the time?’’ asked Mrs Brooks. 
‘* Just twelve o’clock,’’ replied the nurse: 
‘*No! I’m mistaken! 


’Tis nearly one,’’ she 
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added correcting herself. ‘‘Here!’’ and she 
lifted Mrs Brooks’ head, and gave her a re- 
freshing draught. She then rearranged her 
pillows and made her generally comfortable. 

Mrs Brooks calmed somewhat in manner 
and said, ‘‘I wish, nurse, you wouldn’t leave 
me alone; I think I am nervous.’’ 

In a little while, Mrs Brooks again fell 
asleep, not to awake until morning, when she 


was much better. The following night 
found her still on the gain, and as on the 


previous evening, her husband chatted with 
her, until the nurse at eight o’clock came in 
for the night. 

The medicine was given, the pillows 
shaken, the gas turned low, and sleep follow- 
ed on the part of the patient. 

The nurse dozed in her chair, and: got up 
at about the same moment as on the previous 
night. She marked with satisfaction Mrs 
Brooks’ sound and gentle sleep, and then 
passed out, closed the door securely behind 
her, moved down the corridor, and opened 
the door of the second room. Here the little 
fellow lay on his .pillow with bright, wide- 
awake eyes. 

‘*See, nursey, there he goes again,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the little, funny gray :nan!”’ 
The nurse, as before, thought he 
dreaming. ‘‘Yon’re not afraid?’’ 
‘Oh! no!”’ the child replied. ‘‘He’s a queer 
little man. I don’t feel afraid of him, though 
he told me again to-night that I should not 

get well! But he don’t know!”’’ 

‘*Why, Harry,’’ said the nurse, 
almost well now!”’ 

‘“‘T know Iam,’’ he replied. ‘‘Bnt I wish 
you wouldn’t let him in again. Though he 
seems funny to me, and I ain’t afraid of him, 
yet he looks and looks at me so, and stands 
just in the same place all the time, at the foot 
of my bed!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied the nurse, humoring the 
child, ‘‘he shall not come any more! I didn't 
mean he should come to-night, but he’s such 
a funny man that he will steal in!’’ 

Shortly, the little fellow fell asleep, and the 
nurse went back to Mrs Brooks’ room, to 
tind her wide awake and excited, her manner 
much as on the previous night. 

On the third night, everything went on the 
same as on the previous evenings, and when 
the nurse went to the child’s room, he again 
told of the little gray man, and how he had 
coine and looked at him. ‘‘He didn’t say 
a word to me to-night,’’ said the child. ‘‘I 
guess he’s tired of funning. He sees I’m 
going to get well. Buthe did look at me, 
so! What made you let him come again? 1’ll 
scream next time he comés, and you run in 
and catch him.’’ 

The little boy fell asleep, and when 
went back to Mrs Brooks, she went with a 
disturbed mind, and furtive glances in the 
dark corners. She really feared that the 
child’s brain was someway wrong, and 
thought she would speak about the matter to 
the physician. 

She found Mrs Brooks wide awake, and also 
unduly nervous. She said tothe nurse, ‘‘Is 
there any stranger stopping in the house?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the nurse, ‘‘there is no one 
here save your husband, your two little boys, 
and your sister, and they are all in their 
beds.’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose I must have 
dream,’’ replied Mrs Brooks. 

‘*People are always very nervous, when 
recovering from diphtheria,’’ answered the 
nurse, ‘‘and often have disagreeable dreams.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs Brooks, ‘‘sick fancies are 
sick fancies, but to-morrow night be sure 
and not leave me for a moment alone. [I 
have woke up, or fancied I did, for—well this 
is the third night, and found myself alone, 
and standing at the foot of my bed has been 
a total stranger, an ordinary looking man, in 
agray suit. Heisa little, short, fat man, 
and he has spoken to me every night, and 
said, ‘You think you’ll get well, but you 
won't, you’re going to die!’ He has said this 
three times and he never varies his words nor 
his tones. He stands and looks at me, until 
you open the door—lvoks at me so strangely, 
then he vanishes, goes so suddenly that I 
don’t really see how he goes. I don’t believe 
a word he says,’’ went on Mrs Brooks, ‘‘I’m 
really. gaining all the time. I suppose the 
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whole thing is only a dream, 
and troubles me like reality.’’ 

‘*’Tis only a sick dream,’’ replied the nurse. 

**Strange!’’ went on Mrs Brooks, ‘‘that it 
only began to happen when I began to get 
better!”’ 

The next day, when the pbysician called, 
the nurse got no good opportunity to speak 
to him about the matter, and as he said that 
both mother and son were fast improving, she 
let the matter pass. 

One day, when both were essentially well, 
Harry said, ‘‘ Mamma, where was you when 
I was sick, and the little gray man came to 
see me! Who was he?’’ 

Then she questioned the child, and learn- 
ed what he had seen and heard. The child’s 
description of the man was perfect, as he had 
appeared to her, and he seemed in point of 
time to have come immediately from the sick 
child’s bedside to her own. 

This all happened over a year ago, and both 
mother and child have remained in the best 
of health, to this day. 

And the who, why and wherefore of the lit- 
tle gray map and his visit remains an unsoly- 
ed mystery. 
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Chinese Servants are employed in many 
homes on the Pacific slope, and are said by a 
writer in Lippincott’s te have many good 
points. ‘‘John’”’ delights to experiment in 
new recipes; nothing pleases him more than 
to be permitted to try his hand on making 
some new dainty, as cookies, fritters, cakes 
or doughnuts, using butter and eggs, if not 
carefully watched, with a lavish hand. He 
hates rain like a cat, and if a downpour com- 
mences about 6 a m you need not be astonish- 
ed if your servitor does not put in an appear- 
ance till after it has somewhat abated, your 
breakfast being quite immaterial to him, prob- 
ably not even ruffling his thoughts (for Chinese 
domestics do not sleep in their employers’ 
houses). Their hearts, if they have any, are 
well hidden. Only to children do they usu- 
ally show any softness. The transformation in 
their faces at the sight of a baby is wonder- 
ful. They will smile and chuckle, no matter 
how cross they may have been the moment 
before, and make some flattering allusion to it. 





James M. Barrie, the author of The Little 
Minister and other Scotch stories, is accused 
by some critics of a lack of delicacy in draw- 
ing an accurate portrait of his mother in his 
new book, Margaret Ugilvy. The character 
of Margaret is avowedly that of the elder Mrs 
Barrie. Good authority, however, praises the 
work for its poise and its great tenderness 
and says the disclosure of the life of a home is 
justified by the results. 





The Most Celebrated Battle Steeds of the 
civil war were Cincinnati, Traveler and Win- 
chester, the favorite chargers of Grant, Lee 
and Sheridan, says the Outlook. Cincinnati 
was given to Gen Grant by a dying man in 
the city of that name during the war, and 
died in 1874. 


Work for the Unempioyed is offered by the 
Salvation Army in some of the large cities. 
Men who are willing to earn a living will be 
given pushcarts and sent about the streets to 
gather up rags, old clothes and the like, 
which will be purchased from them at a fair 
price. 





The Southern States are said by a Montgom- 
ery (Ala) newspaper to have spent $80,000,000 
in the past 20 years for negro schools, neurly 
every dollar of which was furnished by white 
people. 





Cease to Lament for that thou canst not 
help, and study help for that which thou la- 
mentist. Time is the nurse and breeder of all 
good.—[Shakespeare. 





Japanis Emperor has the verse-writing habit 
worse than Emperor William of Germany, for 
he penned 4200 couplets during 1896. He has 
composed over 25,000 couplets in all. 





The Extra Session of congress to be called 
by President McKinley will be the 13th in the 
history of the government. 





Alligator’s Tail is eaten in Florida, some- 
times, and is said to taste like codfish. 








































































































ighting Dickson. 


By Clarence Loomis Peaslee. 


BEGRIMED and _ motley 
crowd was assembled 
round the Shantytown sta- 
tion, waiting for the even- 
ing express. Word had 
come down the valley that 
the Salvation army had left 
Red Run, a town twenty 

miles distant, en route for that place, and the 

population had congregated to await its ap- 
pearance. The men, blackened with their 
labor in the mines, squatted on the low rail- 
ing that enclosed the station, and smoked in 
silence. The boys fought and swore among 
themselves, and the women, with their babies 
in their arms, looked on at a distance. Ex- 
actly what this coal-begrimed throng expected 
inthe number and character of the army 
would be difficult to ascertain, but when the 
train deposited one lone man with a bass 
drum, and two women in black poke bonnets, 
there was visible evidence of dissatisfaction. 

The prevailing feeling indicated that the 

army was too small and the whole thing a 

hoax; consequently, when the captain had 

located his baggage, and his uniform had 
ceased to become a matter of comment, the 
juvenile portion of the assembly set up a howl 
of derision that evidently met with the ap- 
proval of their elders. But the army, nothing 
daunted, formed with the band in front, and 
started down the street with a procession of 
yelling urchins in the rear, and the rest of 

Shantytown’s population following at a dis- 

tance. 

That night the army opened the campaign 
in front of Tim Sullivan’s ‘‘ Palace saloon,’’ 
and was promptly greeted with a salute of 
oaths and brickbats, which caused a hasty 
retreat after the discharge of a few volleys of 
Scripture. The next night, and, in fact, many 
nights, wituessed a similar advance and re- 
treat, the whole population turning out with 
evident enjoyment to see the hosts of light 
vanquished by the powers of darkness; yet 
the one man with his drum and the two faith- 
ful lieutenants in poke bonnets kept praying 
and singing and inviting recruits to join the 
spiritual army at the barracks. 

With the advent of the Salvation army, 
another force had encamped in Shantytown, 
fewer in numbers even than the depleted 
ranks of the army itself, but fertile in re- 
sources. On the first night, after the ignomini- 
ous retreat of the army, a quiet, dust-stained 
traveler, with a pair of very high and power- 
ful shoulders, and arms that seemed capable 
of upholding their dignity, walked inoffen- 
sively into the palace saloon aud took a seat 
in the farthest corner. His head was big and 
shaggy and his’ face scarred and coal- 
marked, but his eyes were as large and gentle 
asalamb’s. He asked mildly for a ‘‘schoon- 
er’’ and some lunch, and quietly began to eat. 
Meanwhile, the army being repulsed under 
the generalship of Timothy Sullivan, esq, 
owner and sole proprietor of the palace saloon 
and Aimerico-European hotel combined, and 
the excitement in the street having lost its 
warmth, the saloon was rapidly filled. A long- 
fingered youth with yellow hair and a pimply 
face began to play on the cracked piano, and 
the thirsty line before the bar, together with 
the clink of glasses, proclaimed that the 
equilibrium of Shantytown had been restored. 

Meanwhile the dusty traveler, who went on 
quietly with his eating, had become the object 
of wany furtive glances. The etiquette of 
the soft-coal country required a stranger to be 
properly introduced and, if tlush, to cement 
the friendship over the bar. But the new- 
comer kept busy with his refreshment, only 
now and then casting his mild eyes abgnt the 
room. Why there should be any animosity 
between the laborers of the hard-coal and the 
soft-coal regions would puzzle a deeper and 
suttler philosophy than the simple one of the 
mines; however, during a lullin the music, 
while the pianist regaled himself with a mug 
of beer, some one raised the ery of “ hard-coal 
bum!’’ and immediately all eyes were turn- 
ed toward the stranger, who was expected to 
refute the charge. But he kept quietly to his 
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bread and cheese and offered no word of ex- 
planation. The music started up again after 
this interlude and once more the drinking and 
card playing assumed their normal impor- 
tance. A second time some one raised the 
opprobrious cry, but again it failed to attract 
the attention it was calculated to arouse. 
This was too much even for the patience of a 
soft-coaler, and about a dozen men held a 
hurrieG conversation before the bar, and Mike 
O’Rourke, the boss of Atlantic mine No 2, 
and champion fighter of Shantytown, was 
elected chief. He walked quickly over to the 
table where the unobtrusive stranger was 
seated, and when the place became sufticient- 
ly still, seizing him rudely by the collar and 
giving him a tremendous shake, he bent 
down and yelled hoarsely in his ear ‘‘hard- 
coal bnm!’’ 

It needed but an instant for the hig, sinewy 
hand that a moment before had held its bread 
and cheese so gently, to find the padded spot 
on O’Rourke’s bristly chin and the inspector 
of Atlantic No 2 and boss fighter of Shanty- 
town measured his length on the floor of the 
palace saloon. He tried several times to rise, 
but a buzzing in his head evidently embarrass- 
ed him, and he lay quiet till his friends 
assisted him out into the air. The stranger 
resumed his meal, called for another beer, and 
wiping his hand said; ‘‘ And now, landlord, if 
it’s th’ same to yeu, I’ll go to me bed,’’ and 
walking softly after Timothy Sullivan, owner 
and proprietor, he went quietly to roost, fol- 
lowed by the admiring glances of the on-look- 
ers. 

A man who could knock out Mike O’Rourke 
with one blow and was possessed of such a 
retiring disposition was not without his honor 
in the mines. Shantytown recognized its 
chief and saluted bim with the title of ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Dickson.’’ 

Every night after his work, he took his 
place quietly at the farthest table in the saloon 
and soon had a host of faithful followers. He 
had the repose of all great fighters and his 
head was a running commentary of encoun- 
ters. Noone knew his history previous to 
his advent into Shantytown, though a tele- 
graph operator from Tennessee, who happen- 
ed to tarry one nightin the place, said that 
he had heard of him in the hard-coal region 
of that state, and that a bounty had 
been set on his head by the legislature, owing 
to some technicality connected with the law 
of assault and battery with intent to kill, but 
this had been declared off on his agreeing to 
quit the country. 

Amid all the excitement of bombardment 
by the army, Fighting Dickson remained 
quietly in his corner, drinking his beer and 
deigning only now and then to offer a word 
of comment to his faithful adherents who were 
ranged about him. 

Gradually the army began to 
way. The bricks became fewer, and _ finally 
ceased to fly altogether, the crowd about the 
saloon permitting the songs and prayers and 
invitation to attend the meetings to be given 
without opposition. But each evening the 
faithful army marched away without a recruit, 
and drummed and sang to empty benches. 

One night at the close of the street perform- 
ance, Fighting Dickson left his corner and 
followed the army to the barracks. The ex- 
ample of the chief was imitated by his follow- 
ers and the hall was soon filled. Dickson 
toox a front seat and maintained a quiet grav- 
ity throngh the meeting. There was some 
whistling and wheezing and moving of 
benches at first, but the crowd was generally 
orderly, and only when one of the women 
broke down in her song were there any signs 
of levity. When the meeting was over, Fight- 
ing Dickson shook hands with the army and 
went quietly back to his corner in the saloon, 
attended by his retinue. The next night, and 
the next, and for many nights that followed, 
the same thing occurred, Dickson attending 
all the meetings and always maintaining his 
quiet gravity of decorum. His seat began to 
be called ‘* Dickson’s place,’’ and if he was 
ever late, the others deferentially refrained 
from taking it. After the meeting, came the 
handshaking, religionsly performed, and then 
the chief and his followers retired. 

One night he knelt down softly during the 
opening prayer and stayed on his knees 


make head- 


through the whole meeting. The next night 
he did the same thing and kept on doing it 
for two weeks. The audience grew very te- 
spectful when Fighting Dickson was on his 
knees. Whatever was going onin his silent 
heart never found expression in his face 
That remained as scarred and impassive as 
ever and his thoughts were as unknown as 
his history. As last the light broke and 
Fighting Dickson stood up at his full hight. 
Some expected a speech, but they were disap- 
pointed. He said simply that he was satisfied 
and wanted to prepare for the life to 
That was ali. Then he resumed his 
gravity and handshaking. 

From that hour he lost prestige and his fol- 
lowers began to desert. He stopped boarding 
at the palace saloon and this was construed as 
an act of hostility by the proprietor, yet he 
maintained the same quiet demeanor, sat in 
his old place at the meetings and always said 
that he wanted to prepure for the life to come. 
Perhaps this constituted the whole of his 
religious vocabulary, or maybe, better yet, it 
expressed the feelings of his heart. 

One evening asI was correcting the chil- 
dren’s exercises, the door opened and there 
stood Fighting Dickson. His manner was as 
quiet and dignified as ever, and it needed 
only a glance to see that he had washed and 
shaved for the interview. I offered him a 
chair and he sat down. 

‘* Mister schoolmaster,’’ he said quietly,‘‘I’d 
like to come to your school. I hain’t no 
larnin’, but I want to prepare for the life to 
come.’’ 

Next morning he 
strength towered far 
around him. He was desperately ignorant, 
couldn’t read or write, and his big hands 
found difficulty in holding a pen, but he was 
always earnest, always trying, always reach- 
ing—reaching for something that eluded his 
grasp. One day he told me it was hard for 
him ‘‘to bind them states,’’ and another time 
Ifound his exercises carefully put on my 
desk and signed ‘*Thomas Dickson,’’ witha 
small ¢; yet he was never discouraged, never 
complained, but always kept trying, working 
hard at the simplest problems. I can see him 
yet, seated among the smaller boys, with his 
face so earnest, so full of longing, hanging in- 
tently on the smaliest word of explanation. 
The boys voted him atrump. He took them 
everywhere, to the woods, to the mountains, 
to the mines; and I have seen the great fel- 
low romping and playing with them like a 
child. Yet what was he but a child? 

One morning, not long after Fighting Dick- 
son came to schoo], Mike 0’Rourke appear- 
ed with his son and said he wanted him 
‘*edicated.’’ He was not a strong lad like 
the others, and was evidently only half-wit- 
ted. The first few weeks, he led a dog’s life 
of it, for the boys began to pick on him and 
whirl him and push him down ani make him 
the quivering martyr of a thousand devises of 
schoo] boy torture. The only real positive 
trait of character that I ever saw him manifest 
was that of gratitude when Fighting Dickson 
released him from a crowd of young banditti 
who were tying him with ropes. From that 
hour he lived in safety, for he had found a 
friend. They were always together, in the 
woods, in the mines, in school, and there 
was something very much alike in them both. 
I have seen that rude figure sit by the 
hour, and watch the struggles of poor Tim’s 
wandering intellect, with a look of infinite 
pity, and when their eyes met and they gaz- 
ed intently, I have often thought that they un- 
derstood each other. And perhaps they did, 
who knows? 

One afternoon when school was out, Fight- 
ing Dickson stopped at my desk and I asked 
him what he meant to do when he finished 
his studies. He smiled in his quiet way and 
rubbed Tim’s head, and said he was only try- 
ing to prepare for the life to come, and hoped 
he might do some good some day. I hap- 
pened to repeat this last remark and the peo- 
ple of Shantytown immediately surmised that 
he meant to be a ‘‘dominie’’ and some want- 
ed to call him ‘‘ Preacher Dickson,’’ but his 
old title had too firm a hold. 

So the year wore away to early spring and 
Fighting Dickson kept on coming to school 
with the boys and girls of Shantytown; and 


come 
usual 


‘ame, and his rude 
above the little forms 












he and poor half-witved Tim—two strange be- 
ings who! have often thought belonged more 
to “another world than this—had grown to be 
familiar figures. 

One warm evening in June, the school- 
house bell—the only means of a general alarm- 
_-rang violently and I séized my hat and ran 
out into the street. The whole town was 
rushing toward the slope of Atlantic mine No 
» ‘There had been a terrible explosion and a 
‘‘preast’’? a little off from the main gangway 
had caved and blocked up the passage to the 
shaft, making an impenetrable wall between 
the miners and their only connection with the 
daylight. I stepped through the crowd and 
looked down the shaft. It was black as mid- 


night, and a heavy, earthy odor was coming 
up, coupled with a grating and grinding 
sound, as the strata adjusted themselves after 
the explosion, interspersed with a booming 


rolling like distant artillery, as some 
great ledge of rock was snapped or ground to 
powder by the terrific pressure in the earth’s 
The crowd stood hushed and help- 
stands before the mani- 
stupendons physical force. All 
too well that the rumbling 
and booming were but the 


and 


interior 
less, aS Nan always 
festation of 
knuew only 


and grinding 


forerunners of a still more terrible and vio- 
lent explosion and no one dared to act. Sud- 
denly through the gloom appeared a rude 


the emergency, and 
quietly into the 


e that had risen to 
Dickson stepped 


figui 
‘ighting 


‘with bis pickax on his shoulder. 


cal 

For two long hours the crowd waited 
breathlessly for tidings, unable to aid in the 
struggle that was going on below. Meanwhile 
the booming and grinding went on unveasing- 


ly. At last, the rope straightened and the car 
e up, full of men gasping for air, and then it 
gain and again, and each time it brought 


call 


eal a 
news of that strange figure, working like a 
demon in the darkness of the earth, tearing 


away the rocks with his gigantic strength and 
muking a passage to the blessed air. The car 
came again to the surface and the crowd raised 
a feeble shout, for the Jast man was out—all 
but Fighting Dickson. The explanation was 
soon made. Just before the explosion occur- 
red, Tim O’Rourke was seen wandering about 
in the mine, and when the strong pick had 
broken down the wall of debris that imprison- 
ed the last of the miners aud 4 


rim was not 
with them, Fighting Dickson had plunged off 


into the darkness to find him. For another 
hour the crewd waited. Then came a low 
murmur and a crash that sent a tremor 
through the hushed assembly at the shaft. 


been ominously mut- 
ly had the reverbera- 
the rope was jerked 


The explosion that had 
tering had burst. Hard 
tions died away, when 
violently and the car came up, with poor 
Tim, senseless, but safe. When he came to, 
he told in his broken way how Fighting Dick- 
son had hurried him aiong the dark gang- 
hold 


way and told him to on tight and not 
to breathe the black damp. That was all he 
could remember. 

There was very little sleeping in Shanty- 


town that night. Early in the morning, when 
the grinding ceased, the miners went down 
and found Fighting Dickson, lying peacefully 
with a big rock on his breast—dead. 

There was a great funeral in Shantytown 
next day and the whole population went into 
mourning. Tim Sullivan of the palace 
saloon insisted on presenting the coffin and 
bought the most expensive one he could find. 
Mike O’Rourke conducted the obsequies and 
the Salvation army furnished the music. But 
there was very little singing or speaking at 
the funeral, for the feeling was too deep. The 
ariny sang only -Just as I am—and 
they came to the last words, 


once- 


when 


‘Just as I am—thy love unknown 
Hath broken every barrier down, 
marched round 
morning-glories. 
to 


the children from the school 
and vovered the casket with 
Then they bore the hero of Shantytown 
his rest. 

In the little cemetery is a grave where the 
wither. In the long summer 
afternoons, a half-witted boy often sits beside 
it and watehes the shadows creep slowly up 
the distant mountains, for there sleeps Fight- 
ing Diekson, patiently waiting for the life to 
come. 


flowers never 
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[Begun Jan 9, Herewith Concluded}. 
Days on an Old Battlefield. 
TEMPLER. 


When the night of Gct 7, 1777, threw its 
shadow over the battlefield of Bemus Hights, 


not a British soldier remained on the ground 


WILL 


save those who were prisoners within the 
American lines, the wounded and the slain. 
Arnold’s great black horse, surrounded by 
the corpses of friend snd foe, lay dead near 
the ‘‘ great western recoubt,’’ where the <Ar- 
nold monument now stands; over his owner 


the surgeon stooped jressing a ghastly wound 
in the leg, which for the second time had 
been smitten in America’s cause. Lights 
flickered here and there over the bioody field 
as the relief parties moved about, succoring 


the wounded and burying the dead of both 
armies. 
Contrary to Burgoyne’s expectations, Gates 


did not attack him on the 8th. ‘The unfortu- 
nate Briton was almost within his grasp, and 
he spared no precautions that would tend to- 


ward preventing his escape. Boats and 
bridges were destroyed and the admirably sit- 
uated hights east of the river fortified. There 
were some slight skirmishes during the day 
of the sth, and at night the British army, 
abandoning to the Americans its sick and 
wounded, marched northward throngh the 
rain and mire toward Saratoga, now Schuy 


ierville, the Americans giving immediate pur 


suit. On the evening of the 9th the retreating 
army reached the outskirts of Sarat« anid 
went into camp near General Schuyler’s mar- 
sion, lying supperiess on the soaking ound 
after a fast of twenty-four hours. To the last 


ing shame of their leader, it is 2n est: blished 
fact that Gen Burgoyne spert tue night at 


the Schuyler house feasting and dzinking 
champagne with his mistress and sors of iis 
favorite nr Teeny uwithough Baron Riesdesc!t ang 
others of his generals vaiuty protested 
against his folly at such a time. 

The end was rapidly approaching. On the 
10th, Burgoyne’s army went into camp, some 
on the high ground where the battle monn- 
ment now stands, some nearer the river, in 
the heart of what is now the village of Schuy- 
lerville. Fortifications were thrown up and 
the army sat down to wait fer an attack fron 
Gates, which was deemed a certainty, or suc 
cor from Sir Henry Clinton, which was nov 
only a possibility. Time had been, when, i 
the British commander had abandoned his 
artillery and heavy baggage, he might have 
escaped by foreed marches to the nerth, 
whence he came; but that opportunity had 
gone by. To the suuth lay Gates with the 
main American army: Morgan’s riflemen 
watched with eager eyes from the hills to the 
west and north, and to the east across the 
river the king’s soldiers guzed into the muz- 


zles of Fellows’ frowning cannon. 
Burgoyne’s army was sadly demoralized. 
The Canadians had deserted by the hundred. 
War, famine and disease had swept away his 
soldiers until, of that splencid army of 10,000 
men with which he had lett Canada, but a 
little more than half remained. None but wom- 
en dared venture outside the fortifications 
to fetch a bucket of water. American cannon 
balls crashed through houses or tore their 
ray through tents, and American bullets 
whistled across the campgrounds, adding to 
the havoc and death. During a consultation 
of Burgoyne and his generais, an eighteen- 
pound cannon ball crossed the table at which 


they were s3tting. Provisions were com- 
pletely exhausted, and stili no wore from 
Clinton. This strain could not long be borne, 
and on the 13th Gen Burgoyne sent a mes- 
senger to treat with Gen Gates. Four days 
were spentin conducting negotiations, then 


came the surrender 
The little plain on the high land 
ing the Hudson, where Burgoyne 


overlook- 
bivouacked 


his beaten army on the night of the fatal 7th 
of October, is so near to the scene of his dis- 
aster that. his hungry sentinels, pacing their 


must have heard the bustle in 
the American camp preparatory to those 
movements which later placed the British 
army in a grip of steel. How anxiously the 
outlying pickets must have peered through 
the thick gloom, in momentary expectation 
of a night attack, which did not come. How 


weary rounds, 
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restless the sleep of those within the lines. To- 
day the visitor is shown a few shallow depres- 
sions and low grassy knolls, and is told that 
these are the last traces of that miserable 
night’s occupation. 

General Schuyler’s mansion, the seene of 
Burgoyne’s eacesses on the night of Oct 9, 
was burned by order of the latter a few days 
before the surrender. There are still traces 
of the old foundations, and a row of lilac 
bushes still grow where the parent stovck was 
planted more than a century ago. The  pres- 
ent Schuyler mansion was erected near the 
same site about the close of the Revolution, 
and isa tine example of colonial architec- 
tare. There has been but little change in the 
beautiful old house, and thither repair yearly 
hundreds of surious“nd patriotic sight-seers 
to gaze on the priceless relics treasured there. 
One is shown a sword carried at Bennington, 
a musket and cartridge box, and sword once 
the property ot John Strover, a Revolutionary 
soldier whose descendants now occupy the 
house, bullets, shot, shell, buckles, etc, etc, 
picked up irom time to time on the field, and 
a china teacup from which Gen Washington 
once drank tea. 

Apropos of Washington, there is a local 
legend to the effect that once, when the future 
commander-in-chief was young and suscepti- 
ble (as we know he was) to ladies’ charms, 
he was entertained at either the Schuyler or 
a neigiboring house. There was present on 
that ov¢casion a beautiful young girl who 
made such 2p impression on the sott-hearted 
soldier that he came very near neglect- 
ing very iusportant business that he might bask 





young, 


in the siuiles of the fair lady. 

A rather gruesome relic is shown at the 
Schuyier house. Itis none other than the 
skull of Thomas Lovelace, a desperate tory 
of yreat size and courage, who was for a 
long time rror to the ey of the sur- 
rounding country. Lovelace was captured at 
last, hanged 3s a spy aaa buried near the 
uansion. The burial piace was known, and 

iew vears ago. While waking an excava- 
ion, t.c s't+leton was unearthed. The skull 

in a zeod st:.*e of preservation, but to keep 
it »ntact iad prevent relic hunters from steal- 
ing the ceeth, requires eternal vigilance. 

Follow'nuz she line of Burgoyne’s retreat 
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from the site of the Schuyler house, now in 
the bustling little manufacturing town of 
Victory Mills, northward to Sehnylerville’s 
corporate limit, the visitor comes to the Mar- 
Here on a high knoll, within 
American lines were 
posted across the river, stands the identical 
building that withstood the fierce storms of 
bullets, shot and shell during those historic 
October days. The interior of the house has 
been little changed since Oct 10, 1777, when 
the Baroness de Riedesel and her three chil- 
dren were driven to its door to obtain shelter 
from the horrors of war. <A glance across the 
river showed the methera group of soldiers 
with leveled muskets, she had only time to 
force her children to the bottom of the wagon 
and to crouch down herself, when the bullets 
came singing overhead. Other ladies of the 
British army took refuge there, and wounded 
ofticers were brought in for treatment. Ob- 
serving the bustle about the house, the Amer- 
icans supposed it to be the enemy’s headquar- 
ters and opened an artillery fire upon it. The 
women and children were driven to the cel- 
lar, where they cowered in the darkness, lis- 
tening to the cannon balls crashing through 
the house. The casualties were many. Sur- 
geon Jones of the British army was laid upon 
a table in the northeast room that his leg, 
which was badly shattered, might be ampu- 
tated, when a solid shot passed through the 
room carrying away the other limb. Only 
the cessation of hostilities attendant upon the 
surrender, liberated its starving and _ horror- 
stricken inmates. 


shall house. 
rifle shot of where the 


Of the ball that killed Surgeon Jones, an 
interesting memento is preserved at the Mar- 
shall house. ‘The ball passed through a thick 
plank partition and the plank shattered by its 
passage is among the precious relics shown 
to visitors. A rafter splintered by a shell is 
also shown, as are also a British gold coin 
and other things of like interest. 

The articles of capitulation were signed on 
Oct 15th and before the sun set that day Bur- 
goyne received a message from Sir Henry 
Clinton, telling that he had penetrated to a 
point within 50 miles of Saratoga. But it 
was too late. Burgoyne’s faith had been al- 
ready pledged. The British arms were piled 
on the site of Fort Hardy, built in 1755 on a 
tiat near the river, but of which not a trace 
now remains. As to the actual spot where 
Gen Gates received Gen Burgoyne’s sword, 
there seems to be room for doubt, as at least 
two different localities claim that distinction. 
It is certain that all display and pomp that 
would tend to humiliate the vanquished 
was studiously avoided,and that Gen Burgoyne 
appeared in the gorgeous uniform of a British 
general—Gen Gates in a plain blue frock. Bur- 
goyne presented his sword to his captor, 
saying as he did so: ‘‘Gen Gates, the for- 
tunes of war have made me your prisoner.’’ 
Gen Gates immediately returned the sword 
with the courteous answer: ‘‘I have ample 
evidence that it is through no fault of your 
excellency.’’ 

Poor Burgoyne; he had made his proud 
boast that he would take his Christmas dinner 
in Albany with Schuyler as a prisoner. He 
did take his Christmas dinner in Albany and 
in company with the latter, but Schuyler was 
not the prisoner. It is said that at that din- 
ner, the British general apologized to Gen 
Schuyler for the wanton destruction of his 
mansion and mills at Saratoga, and that the 
American dismissed the subject with a polite 
though careless remark. Madam Riedesel, 
in her narrative, also pays a glowing tribute 
to Schuyler’s handsome person, his politeness 
and his kindly nature. 

In 1859 the ‘‘Saratoga Monument Associa- 
tion’’ was formed for the object of perpetuat- 
ing by some sort of monument the memory of 
this decisive victory of the Revolution. The 
work progressed slowly until 1877, when on 
Oct 27, the centennial of the surrender, the 
cornerstone of the present edifice was laid 
with imposing ceremonies. It cost $103,000, 
most of which was raised by the association, 
the legislature making a small appropriation 
toward finishing it. The association is also 
responsible for the historical tablets erected 
on the battlefield of Bemus Hights, and for 
the ceremonies and sham battle which drew 
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thousands of spectators, in Oct, 1877, to the 
scene of Burgoyne’s defeat. 

Qut into the declining sunshine, a moment 
is taken to lay a caressing hand on the huge 
iron cannon, standing in front of the monu- 
ment and seeming to look toward the_ north 
for the appearance of a foe,—a moment to ad- 
mire the great shaft and the well-kept 
grounds, and our days on the _ battlefield 
which made American independence possible, 
are over. 

[The writer desires to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness for much of the information con- 
tained in these last papers to an excellent 
little pamphlet entitled ‘‘Burgoyne’s Cam- 
paign,’’ written by Mr William 8. Ostrander 
of Schuylerville, N Y.] 
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People-Like Breezes. 
ADFLBERT F. CALDWELL. 


Autumn breezes like old folks sigh, 
Winter breezes go whistling by, 


Just like a boy on an errand gay,— 
A moment here, then far away! 


Springtime breezes loiter along, 
Like a inaiden crooning a merry song. 


Summer breezes like mother’s caress, 
Whispering secrets we love the best! 
I 


The Cultivation of Beauty. 


FRED O. SIBLEY. 


Concerning the use of cosmetics, these may 
serve for a day only, but never for a lifetime. 
Any mother who would rather have her 
daughter cover up her face blemishes with 
‘*‘Bloom of Youth’’ orsome other cosmetic, 
than show the weakness of preventing those 
blemishes by personal attention, makes a 
grave mistake. But perhaps she will say, 
‘*The society belle uses cosmetics.’’ But it 
must still be remembered that she has the 
advantage of an artistic method unstudied by 
her rurai sister. She can perhaps endure late 
hours and French suppers, and remain just 
as fresh and sweet and fair asever, in that 
the exigencies of her circle require certain 
sare and attention, not only to her hair, com- 
plexion, teeth, etc, but to her mode of diet. 

Any girl who would have a fine complexion 
must learn for herself whether the food she 
eats is hurting her, and above all she mus¢ 
be careful not to clog the machinery by over- 
eating. The alimentary canal must not only 
be in working order, but perfect assimilation 
of the food must ensue, and the unnecessary 
elements be timely discharged. 

To obtain beauty, the whole body needs 
bathing at least twice a week. Neither a 
bathroom or even a tub, are strictly necessary. 
With a soft, fine sponge and a basin, the re- 
quired purpose can be fairly effected. The 
point to be gained is that the millions of 
pores which act as escapes for impurity 
need to be kept open, and bathing in the 
manner described, terminated by rubbing the 
body dry with a cloth, does it. 

It is indeed a pity that many of our country 
girls could not have some of the physical 
training to be had at a gymnasium. The 
writer has in mind a young lady who was 
naturally awkward, pale-faced and with no 
chest at all; her shoulders were bent, her 
throat was thin, revealing ugly cords and her 
carriage was exceedingly bad. She was ad- 
vised to enter a gymnasium, which she did, 
and in less than two years her chest was 
arched, her throat round and her bearing 
erect, while the morning exercises which 
she had gone throngh had brought to her 
cheeks a glow that made her a very pretty 
girl instead of a ‘‘horrible example.’’ Every 
country girl, however, can have Indian clubs, 
dumb bells and the like, which, when properly 
used, help to bring certain muscles into play 
that might otherwise not be used, and thus 
develop the weaker portions of the body. 

Walking is one of the best of exercises, as 
it brings every muscle into play. No matter 
what the weather is, barringa few of the very 
worst days inthe year, let every girl who 
‘an, take a daily walk of from three to five 
miles. She will enjoy sleeping then, and 
there is nothing so conducive to a clear com- 
plexion as at least eight hours’ sleep and a 


exercise. The 
motion 


daily allowance of vigorous 
point is, keep the machinery in 
it cannot rust. 

Above all things, however, practice and 
cultivate cheerfulness. Try to draw out the 
beauty from within, where tbe natural sources 
ought to exist. Remember, 

‘* ’Tis the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin.’’ 

Cultivate the mind, and you cultivate beau- 
ty. One way to improve the mind is to read 
nothing trashy. Peruse the works of the 
most standard authors. They can be bought 
cheap, as a general thing, and the soul and 
mental development they give is of inestima- 
ble value. 


A Homemade “Literature.’’ 
A. F. CALDWELL. 


and 


‘*How may I become well informed con- 
cerning contemporary authors’’ was a ques- 
tion asked me not long since. ‘*I can find 
very little in books regarding the more recent 
writers.’’ My reply (which, by the way, 
may be helpful to those interested in the sub- 
ject was, ‘‘Make a ‘literature’ of your own.”’ 

Procure a blank book of any convenient size. 
One 10x12 inches, containing about 200 pages, 
answers very well the purpose. Devote from 
a dozen to 15 pages to an author, the larger 
number to the more popular writers. If pos- 
sible, procure a cut of the author in question. 
Very good likenesses are easily obtained from 
book publishers’ catalogs, or from magazine 
announcements, such as those issued by Har- 
per, the Century, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. 
Arrange neatly these cuts on the first page of 
those allotted to each writer. The remaining 
pages are reserved for clippings, anecdotes re- 
garding the writer’s life or methods of 
work, book notices, quotations and even se- 
lections from the writer’s works. In a very 
short time, by following out such a plan, one 
possesses an authentic record of contem- 
porary writers. Such ‘‘literature’’ becomes to 
the owner almost invaluable, for it contains 
an abundance of matter not found in books. 


Daily Helps. 
Sunday, Jan 24— 
Without haste, without rest, 


Lifting better up to best. 
{[Emerson. 


Monday, Jan 25—Whatis defeat? 
but education; nothing but the first 
something better.—[ Wendell Phillips. 

Tuesday, Jan 26—Help the man next to you, 
help the sinking ship, and God will take 
care of the great things in the future.—/ Rev 
A. C. Dixon. 

Wednesday, Jan 27— 

How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong! 
| Longfellow. 

Thursday, Jan 28—As a safeguard, don't put 
yourself in environment where you can even 
think of doing things which are antagonistic 
to your highest ideals.—[Rev Charles A. Dick- 
inson. 

Friday, Jan 29—Troubled with our 
cares, business perplexities, household 
rows and fears, or with the frightful tenden- 
cies of the times, have we taken all these, in 
salutary and believing confidence, to our 
Father, as little children take their troubles 
to father and mother?—([F. D. Huntington. 

Saturday, Jan 30—A laugh is worth a hun- 
dred groans in any market.—({Charles Lamb. 


Nothing 
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Cruelty to the Horse.—Many thoughtless 
persons check up the horse’s head much be- 
yond its natural hight, causing pain and suf- 
fering by hurting the mouth and cramping the 
neck. The most serious and lasting injury is 
to the windpipe and checking the free circu- 
lation of pure air to the lungs, and prevent? 
ing discharges escaping from the lings or 
stomach. This causes choking and dropping 
down from exhaustion. The horse is the best 
gifs of God to man, charging him nothing 
tor the use, but human treatment and justice. 
JAbram Brown. 

Worldly Christians.—A Baptist minister in 
Cincinnati has dropped 119 members from the 
rolls of his church because they had become 
‘*too worldly.”’ 








FON FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


An Evening at Sea. 


MAE E. DOYLE. 





The following invitation was sent to her 
friends, by an ingenious hostess, a short time 
ugo: ‘*You are requested to paddle your own 
canoe to dock 587 Howard Avenue, Wednes- 
day eveuing, December 17, 1896, at 8 o’clock, 
to spend an evening at sea and to find your 
match.—Gertrude L. Beebe, Capt. (Danc- 
ing.)’’ 

The hostess received her guests in the front 
parlor, which had been turned into a pretty 
ship’s cabin for the occasion. With a merry 
‘‘Ship Ahoy,’’ the guests were conducted to a 
sinall table, where each received a card from 
the young lady in charge, with the remark, 
‘Find your match.”’ 

On the cards, which were 3x4in, a quota- 
tion about the sea had been written diagonal- 
ly across from left to right. In the upper 
right-hand corner was tied, with sea-green 
ribbon, half a match, while the other half 
was arranged in a similar manner in the low- 
er left-hand corner. Each card was then cut 
vertically through the center, one half of 
which was given to a lady, while a gentleman 
received the other. 

With a few hints from the hostess they be- 
gan matching cards, the words on the parts 
forming the quotation when properly match- 
ed. The sounds of merriment and laughter 
were indications of the fun they were hav- 
ing. 

When the matches had been found, the host- 
ess announced that they were to be partners 
for the first dance, which was ‘‘The Fishers’ 
Hornpipe.’’ 

Slips of paper, with pencils attached, were 
passed, on which the names of the authors 
were written while the quotations were read. 
Familiar authors were chosen. The follow- 
ing will illustrate: ‘‘As idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,’’ Campbell; 
‘Break, break, break, at the foot of thy 
One from the Bi- 


crags, O sea,’’ Tennyson. 

bie served to show how familiar they were 
with that book, as but two of the company 
guessed the authorship. The slips were ex- 
changed and marked, while the authors’ 


names were read. The person having the 
largest number correct received a pretty ma- 
rine view, while he who came out last was 
given a large paper fish upon which was print- 
ed, ‘‘As good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught.”’ 

Refreshments, which were pvincipally sea 
food and ices in fish and shell shapes, were 
served during the pauses between the dancing, 
which was kept up until a late hour. 





A Modern Birthday Party. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





So called ‘‘ birthday parties’? are now very 


much in vogue, and I suppose most of us have 
received poetical invitations to entertain- 
ments got up for church or charity, together 
with the request that one give, in a small 
silken bag enclosed for the purpose, as many 
pennies as he or she has lived years on this 
mortal sphere. This, however, is not quite 
pleasing to some, and a modern improvement 
is to ask as many cents as the date of the 
month on which the birthday falls. Thus, 
those who are lucky enough to have been 
born on a first day will be admitted for the 
small sum of one cent, while nobody will pay 
over thirty-one. This does not bring in as 
much money as the former plan, but the dif- 
fereuce can be made up by the sale of refresh- 
ments. 

Seats should be provided for all the guests, 
and on entering the first thing that meets 
their eye is a blackboard on which is written 
the twelve months of the year, and opposite 
each month, the names of the famous people 
born within that period. 

When the audience is assembled, the master 
of ceremonies, who has the affair in charge, 
should invite all present whose birthday 
comes in January to rise, and these are given 
seats together, February folk are next called 
for, and so on until the entire company is di- 
vided into groups representing the twelve 
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months of the year. It is wonderful, too, 
how social and chatty people will become 
with some such little bond to break down re- 
straint and suggest conversation. 

A literary and musical entertainment will 
then be in order and this should consist of 
readings, recitations and songs appropriate to 
the different seasons and interspersed with 
tableaux of the months, shown within a large 
picture frame. 

Thus January may be represented by a gay 
little New Year, with bells and snowy dra- 
pery, tooting upon a festive horn, while in the 
backgrouud a bent and decrepit Old Year is 
just departing. 

February is a winsome maiden, with valen- 
tines sewed upon her costume, and if possi- 
ble, a wee chubby Cupid perched upon her 
shoulder. 

March—the Lenten month—might be a nun 
telling her beads, or else a young woman in 
a pale green gown, trimmed with snowdrops 
and crocuses, symbolical of spring. 

April Fool’s day 1s personified by a laugh- 
ing urchin in harlequin suit, and cap and 
bells. May by Tennyson’s ‘‘May queen’’ and 
June by a ‘‘sweet girl graduate’’ gurlanded 
with roses. 

July must of course appear as the Goddess 
of Liberty holding aloft the star-spangled 
banner. August is a fat old gentleman ina 
Panama hat, a large palm-leaf fan in his hand 
and a fishing rod by his side. 

September is a laggard schoolboy, carrying 
a strap of books, wending his way reluctantly 
to school. October may well be the fair god- 
dess Ceres, bearing a sheaf of golden grain, 
crowned with grapes and decked with autumn 
leaves. 

November’s Thanksgiving day might, too, 
be charmingly portrayed by a quaint little 
Puritan maid, with strings of cranberries and 
bunches of celefy hung above her white coif- 
ed head; while December, last but not least, 
inust certainly show Merry Christmas charac- 
terized by a jolly Santa Claus. 

These representations are sure to be enjoyed, 
while appropriate selections for revitation 
may readily be found from standard authors. 
At the conclusion of the program, two large 
birthday cakes should be produced and cut, 
one by the oldest, and the other by the yvoung- 
est person present, and the slices sold, to- 
gether with other cakes, ice cream and coffee 
or chocolate. 





Riots. —Whatever the apparent cause of any 
riots may be, the real one is always want of 
happiness.—[{Thomas Paine. 
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Around the World in Ninety Minutes. 


ANN MARIA MITCHELL. 





A few evenings ago, in response to an invi- 
tation from our friend, Mrs Wallace, holding 
out the alluring promise of a ‘‘ personally con- 
ducted’’ tour around the world, we, the young- 
er members of our family, attired ourselves 
in festive apparel and promptly at the ap- 
pointed hour, rang the Wallace door bell. 

As we entered, we were informed that we 
must, first of all, secure our tickets. This 
seemed reasonable, and so we were conducted 
to an imposing ticket office, around which 
were posted such signs as the following: 
‘*Through tickets may be obtained here.’’ 
**Dogs must be, left in care of the brakeman.”’ 
‘*Personal baggage, only, allowed on this 
trip.’’ At the oftice window, each passenger 
received a coupon ticket in the shape ofa 
long strip of pasteboard, with blank spaces 
numbered from one to ninety. 

We then entered the long drawing-room, 
which was arranged with seats in the center 
and a clear space near tiie walls, in the same 
way as @ room is arranged for an exhibition 
of paintings. On the walls were displayed 
oblong pieces of cardboard on which were 
carefully mounted either original drawings, 
pictures cut from some old magazine, book or 
catalog, or else various natural objects artistic- 
ally arranged. We soon discovered that these 
various works of art were supposed to repre- 
sent different countries, rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains and cities. We were to try to guess what 
each one represented and record our guesses 
on the strips of pasteboard we carried. Acvord- 
ingly we found the cardboard numbered one, 
and bravely embarked on our novel voyage. 

No1wefound to be a stopper carefully 
mounted. We quickly guessed that this rep- 
resented a well-known city in Ireland (Cork), 
and entered the name opposite the figure one 
on our tickets. No 2 was a picture evidently 
cut from the advertisement of some soap, il- 
lustrating its superiority for bathing purposes 
(Bath). The next was a picture of the honor- 
ed guest at every Thanksgiving feast (Tur- 
key). Then came the letter ‘‘C’’ and execut- 
ed in red paint (Red Sea) and this was follow- 
ed by a plate of delicate porcelain (China). 

The sixth cardboard showed an animal once 
abundant on our western prairies (Buffalo). 
Then the familiar face of the discoverer of this 
continent greeted us (Columbus). A large, 
flat dish used at dinner appeared as No 8 
(Plata). No9we found to be an artistic ar- 
rangement of water wafers (Caracas—crack- 
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ers), and close beside it was an 
(Chili), number ten. 

Then came a_ piece of black curly fur (As- 
trakhan), a bottle of perfumery and an adver- 
tisement showing a pail of cottolene (Greece). 
This brought us to No 15—the letter **C’’ exe- 
cuted in blaek ink followed by the word 
*“‘mountains’’ done in green. No 17 wasa 
picture of a watch (Utica—you ticker), fol- 
lowed by a bottle of ginger of the usual brand 
(Jamaica). <A strip of enrbroidery was num- 
bered 19 (Hamburg). A portrait of our first 
martyred president was followed by a very 
life-like picture of a mince pie (Great Ameri- 
can desert (dessert), but few, however, could 
guess what this last represented. Cannes was 
a carefully executed drawing of milk cans; 
Oldham, an ancient piece of pork; Belfast, a 
strongly secured handbell; Derby, a man’s 
stiff hat; Ceylon, a letter with the seal on; 
Turin, a tureen; Toulonand Toulouse, a boy 
in a large coat; Barca, a dog (barker); Wales, 
achild in tears; Berne, picture of a fire; 
Scilly, agroup of giggling schoolgirls; Samoa, 
a child holding out his plate for more; Or- 
ange, the fruit; Neuse, a Knotted rope; Mau- 
mee, an old-time negro nurse; Po, picture of 
the poet Poe; Aix, a boy with a cloth tied 
around his jaw. 

There were many other numbers and pic- 
tures, but this will show the young folks what 
a possibility of fun and of learning the names 
of cities this game suggests. Many available 
pictures and objects will recall other names of 
cities, countries and people. This game will 
also prove an entertaining one for church en- 
tertainments. 

After our ‘‘tickets’’ 
while the lists were being 
ments were served. Then the prizes were 
awarded, the person who had guessed the 
largest number receiving a handsome book of 
travels, while the received a small 
pasteboard globe with much valuable advice 
as to its proper nse. 

As we bade our 
sured her we bad nev 1 
comfortably or covered so much 
short a tiie. 


aretic scene 


had been collected, and 
examined, refresh- 


7? hooby’”’ 


hostess good night, we as- 
truvelled so 
Space in so 


iefore 


iin 
An Apple Social. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

When all the company is assembled, pass to 
earch a plate on whrich is laid a large apple 
and a fruit knife, for the opening contest is 
to see who can cut the longest unbroken par- 
ing, he that is most successful being reward- 
ed with a favor. 

The peeled fruit is then cut in quarters and 
all the seeds carefully collected in a _ glass 
tumbler orsmall glass jar. This is then 
handed round that each may guess how many 
seeds it contains, the ome coming nearest the 
correct number being declared the winner 

An apple race is next in order, eight or ten 
apples being laid in a row on the floor, while 
the contestants take turns in trying who can 
take up with a spoon and place in a basket 
the greatest number within a given time. 
‘*Bobbing for apples’’ in a tub of water might 
be introduced if it was a young folks’ party, 
while older ones will have much merriment 
by trying to eat am apple suspended by a 
string without touehing it with their hands. 
All of the victors in these combats shoukl be 
given small prizes, as a sachet im the form of 
a silken apple, an apple-shaped confection or 
cuke of soap, or a quaint little homemade 
man composed of an apple on a stick, with 
buttons for and mouth, and a 
cooky for a hat adorned with a chicken 
feather or bit of Christmas green. 

Finally the fun may conelude by 
pany standing in two lines and 
number of apples rapidly from hand 
the row passing the frnit quickest 
dropping it betng the victorions side. 

Appropriate refreshments for such an oeca- 
sion would be apple cake, cider, ap- 
ple tarts, anple jelly, apple snow and baked 
sweet apples and cream, together with sand- 
wiehes and coffee or chocolate. 

———— — 

Poetry a la Carte.—Thisis a merry game 
for ready wits. A pack of eards is dealt 
arvund as for whist. One of the party holds 
up a card and calls out any word be happens 


eves, nose 


the 
passing a 
to hand, 
without 


coin- 


German 
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to think of. Then the three players who have 
cards to correspond, niust each give a rhyme 
for the word, while the ene who chances to 
hold the card of the suit of hearts is required 
to niake a verse of poetry of the four rhymes. 
Should a player have four cards of a kind, he 
can throw them out. If ene holds two cards 
he must we som the alternate lines. For ex- 
ample, Number One may turn up the ten of 
diamonds and call out ‘*Blue.’’ The ten of 
spades follows with ‘‘True;’’ the ten ef clubs 
with *‘New,’’ while the holder of the ten of 
hearts adds ‘* Adieu’’ and follows it with 

A maiden is more false than true, 

Who ‘neath the summer sky of blue, 

Oft changes old boves for a new, 

To such I gladly say astieu. 

Try this style of jingling and 

surprised to see how many are 
wares.’’—{ Agnes Carr Sage. 


will be 
una 


you 
** poets 


A Reminiscence of the Road. 
KNICKERBOCKER. 


I drove up to a farmer’s door—his name? No 
matter here. 

Said IL: ‘‘ Here’s old reliable, a hundred 

a@ year.’ 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST!’ 
**my father’s paper old! 
Why, sir, the journal you have 

its weight in gold!’’ 
Then with becoming modesty, 
forth I drew, 

And said: ‘"Dear sir, of course 

the paper sent to you.’’ 

He hesitated, colored up, then said: ‘‘I 

confess 
My pocketbook contains to-day some thirteen 
cents or less.”’ 

‘*All right,’’ said I, 
is your postal town?’’ 

**Wait, sir!’’ he cried, ‘‘No paper’s 
whose date is upside down.”’ 

I pondered quickly; then I said, 
friend, if you’ll agree,— 

T’ll send « dollar for you to the O J company; 
And when you’ve seld your apples, your pota- 

toes or your hay’’— 
Said he, ‘‘I’l! send a dollar to you, just two 
weeks from to-day.’’ 


cents 


‘*The he eried ; 


here is worth 


my blank book 


you'll have 


must 


‘*that matters not; what 


mine 


** Dear 


We parted, and I sent his name ani post 
office address, 

And a dollar to the only and original ‘‘if S. 

The farmer got his paper with subscription 
right side up, 

While as for me, in just two weeks, with hap- 
piness my cup 

Was full tu’ overflowing; for just as he did 
agree 

He folded up a dollar and he sent the same to 
me. 

Then out upon the pessimist who said all men 
would he. 

He’s dead, I think, I trust he is, 
ought to die. 

He said there were no truthful men, who trod 
this earth, and here 

I've found a man who told the truth, 
only out one year. 

— 


The Poet. 


ROBERT GILBERT WELSH. 


Like yonder bell whose music leads 

To haunts of faith the souls that doubt, 
And brings relief for aching needs, 

¥et to that shelter enters not, 
Se is the poet by whose lines 

We walk where heavenly visions be, 
While he in lonely exile pines, 

Awaiting death to set him free! 

TTI 

A Japanese Young Woman, Miss Hisa Na- 
gano, has been the head nurse at the Baptist 
hospital in Chieage for a year past, and is 
said to be exceedingly popular. Dr Owsley is 
qnoted as follows: ‘‘I eannot tell you where 
the charm and vaiue of her work lie particu- 
larly, but she is remarkable for her skill as a 
nurse, Knowing at a glance what is needed 
and helping by instant suggestion. Her touch 
is so tender and skillful that patients cannot 
accustom themselves to other hands after be- 
img used to hers. We consider her a warvel, 
as she never forgets to take the greatest 
pains with her work.’’ Miss Nagano is to re- 
turn te Japan te carry on her hospital work 
there. 


Hearty Good Fellowship.—Sometimes it 
seems as if farmers did not have time, owing 
to their great amount of work. to enltivate 
the social virtues. When a man is tired in 


such fellows 


when 








body and mind, it is hard to be in a social] 
mood. The hard work required is deadeni) 
and depressing to the mental faculties. \\ 
feel little iike talking or indulging in amuse- 
ment under these circumstances. And yet 
man is a social being and needs contact with 
his kind to make him what he ought to be 
A man, then, who bears this in mind wil] 
try to arrange his work so as to leave some 
opportunity for social pleasure. He will live 
the longer and do better work. One great 
good the grange does is to give us the oppor- 
tunity to laugh and grow fat, as we meet one 
another in hearty good fellowship, and thus 
develop our social natures.---[Rev F. Country- 
man before « Grange Meeting. 
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Puzzle Contest. 


Our Prize 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY 

2. FIVE NOTED AMERICANS— 

Add within, to squeeze, not out, candid, and 
a steep ravine, and find the name of a states 
man who died in 1790 

Add one of the kings of England, protracted, 
and 2 publie highway, and have a econfeder: ate 
general. 

Add an apostle, a flock of herens and a cas- 
tle, and have a general who died in 1864 

Add a prophet, to subdue and a fountain, 
and have an inventor who died in 1872 

Add a sweet-scented herb, to sear and inci- 
dental, and have a general who died in 1881 

a 

The Fastest Trains.—The best time made 
by the fastest passenger trains of the princi- 
pal nations is as follows: United States, 53.33 
miles an pont: England, 51.75 miles an hour; 
Germany, 51.25 miles an hour; France, 48.88 
miles an hour; Belgium, 45.04 miles an hour; 
Holland, 44.73 miles an hour: Italy, 42.34 
miles an hour; and Austria Hungary, 41.75 
miles an hour. 


The Shortest Will known to he on record has 
been filed tn the surrogate’s office, Brooklyn» 
N Y. It reads as follows: ‘‘I will this house 
to my beloved wife.’’ Ft was made by John 
Brown and was written on a half-sheet of 
note paper torn from a ehild’s copybook 


preseribes for 
wives. The 


A New Jersey Farmer’s Son 
the shah of Persia and his many 
name of his court physreian is Dr William S. 
Vannremann. He is a graduate of Princeton, 
is 33 years old, and received his new appoint- 
ment last summer. 

Hayseed.—In an English medical journal,Dr 
Macnaughton Jones reports the case of a 
farmer who was made deaf, temporarily, by 
a hayseed which got in at harvest time and 
was found sprouted in the inner ear. 


Royalty must be kept supplied with luxu- 
ries. For example, the prince of Wales’ cigars 
cost $2.50 each, and being an inveterate smok- 
er he gets them in [ots of 10,000. They are 
made in Havana. 


Rew Ideas.—It is probable that one seldom 
gets an absolutely new idea into his head aft- 
er he is 30, says a recognized medical au- 
thority. 

Golden Weddings.—About one in a thousand 
married couples live to celebrate their golden 
wedding. 





CAM ERAS and Photographic Suppties “of 
every description. Developing, 
Printing, Enlarging, ete. 72-page ilimstrated catalog 


CHARLES FOWLER, Princetown, N. Y. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 














This ‘‘snap-shot’’ picture of a newsboy trying to make two little tots forget their 
sorrows, was taken by a roadside in England. Already the smile on one face shows the 
effect of the cheering words, and doubtless the tears will vanish soon from the other. 


Patsy’s Toboggan Slide. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





**O, dear me suz, Dumple, we do want a 
balbriggan slide so nawfuliy—you’n me! 
Why can’t we, as well’s those ‘ristercratic 
Bells? and wear blankets ’n’ have a black 
man all gold buttons an’ a tossle to build it? 
And O, Dumple, I feel ’sif I was going to 
cry! Seems though I can’t bear it another 
minute—there!’’ And Patsy’s plump nose 
flattened itself flatter still against the window 
pane, and her dismal little face looked more 
dismal than ever. But Dumple--why, Dumple 
never winked once! he sat up there on the 
window sill as straight and dignified as a rag 
young lady well could, and her two little 
black beads of eyes did not look surprised at 
all, even when Tommie Bell came fiying 
down the slide with more success than usual, 
and landed almost under Dumple’s pug nose. 

You see, Patsy and Dumple had been there 
watching the fun so long that it wasn’t much 
wonder Patsy could hardly bear 1t any longer 
—the wonder was that Dumple bore it so 
calmly. 

The Bell children lived over in that big 
house on the corner and their back yard ran 
down close to Patsy’s back door. The Bell 
coachman had been making a toboggan slide 
for Tommie and Kittie, and to-day it was be- 
ing tried for the first time, and great fun it 
looked to Dumple and Patsy. The children, 
with their gay blanket suits and gayer faces, 
did look tempting,and the big black man who 
was watching to see that they didn’t get hurt, 
looked most as happy as they did. Only 
poor Patsy was unhappy and her small soul 
was full of envy and crossness, I’m afraid. 

**You’ see, Vumple, if we lived in a big 
house ’n’ a barn with a rooster wane on it, 
we'd have balbriggan slide twice as big as 
that, and we wouldn’t envite those stick-up 


children one speck—so, now Dumple! We'd 
just slide down it our-ownselves—you an’ meé 
alone. Oh! look quick, Dumple,—quick! 
there’s that boy a-coming faster’n any other 
time before—O, Dum ple, he’s lost his cap and 
it’s coming right onto this window sill!’’ 

In another minute Patsy had the window 
open, and the cap in her hands, but she never 
noticed at all how pour Dumple tumbled out 
and lay ina limp little heap in the snow. 
She was very busy thinking, Patsy was, and 
her eyes had a naughty twinkle in them. 

‘‘T’m just goin’ to keep it, Dumple, I am!” 
And poor little Dumple couldn’t hear a word, 
out there with her ears full of snow, but Pat- 
sy didn’t know that, so she kept right on 
talking to her. 

‘*I’m not goin’ to give it to that stick-up 
boy, anyway, so now, Dumple Bright! An’ 
he can just slide down his old hill with a 
naked head.’’ 

Patsy felt guilty and slipped down from 
the window sv nobody could see her, but she 
kept the funny little cap in her hand and sat 
very still on the floor. 

In a few minutes there was a knock, and 
Patsy listened bard while her mother went to 
the door. 

‘*How do you.do, ma’am?’’ a very polite 
voice said. ‘‘Here’s a dollie I found in the 
snow, and Kittie and me, we’d like your lit- 
tle girl to come out and slide, too, if she can. 
It’s jolly fun! You can come down like ev- 
erything! Tell her to come along—tiiat is, if 
you please,ma’am,’’ and polite Tom::ie made 
a@ tug at his cap to make a bow, and laughed 
when he found only his tumbled cur!s on his 
head. ‘‘I lost my cap off, you see, and forgot 
about it. Guess I’ll go ’n’ find it.’’ 

But before he had time to go, Patsy was on 
her feet, and a very penitent little voice was 
saying meekly, ‘‘Here ’tis, I got it myself— 
an’—I’m—drefile sorry! An’ I’m coming ina 


’ 
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Patsy’s ideas were a little mixed 
with sorriness and 


ninstant.’’ 
and her face was too, 
gladness. 

‘*O, Dumple,’’ she whispered after Tomiie 
had gone, ‘‘you dear, darling, old, splendid 
thing, to tumble out! An’ I’m a-going out 
to slide with that dear little boy! I think he’s 
the nicest one in this world, an’ I was a 
nawful bad girl, Dumple.’’ 

After she was all wrapped up and ready to 
go, she came back to Dumple for one more 
hug and to say, ‘‘When we grow rich an’ 
have a balbriggan slide, we’ll make him slide 
down it, Dumple.’’ 

a ns 


The Story of Quad. 


« MATTIE W. BAKER. 





Quad was a little brown chicken which 
came out of the shell on the 28th of May, with 
just twice as many yellow legs as each of his 
ten brothers and sisters had. While they had 
only two apiece, he had four! 

Now, lest you think I am telling too iarge 
a story, let me hasten to assure you it is all 
true. Two of the legs grew out of his breast 
in front of the others, but they seemed to be 
for ornament instead of use, and hindered in- 
stead of helping, his walking, so that at first 
he could not get about at all. His mistress 
brought him into the house and kept him 
wrapped in flannel by the kitchen stove, for- 
cibly feeding him milk with a drop of Jamai- 
ca ginger in it. He soon grew quite smart. 
At night she put him under the mother hen 
to be brooded with the rest. She named him 
Quad, short for Quadruped,—meaning four- 
footed, you know. 

A great many people came to see him and 
he was considered quite a curiosity, but it did 












Choosing a Husband. 


_ George Eliot says 
in one of her novels, 
that almost any woman 
can marry any man she 
makes up her mind to. 
Whether this is truth 
or fiction, certainly a 
woman chooses _ her 
husband oftener than 
he knows it. But she 
must play the negative 
part. She can only 
7 make herself as attrac- 
tive as possible in a modest, womanly way 
and rely upon human nature and manly 
instinct. 

A sensible man naturally seeks a whole- 
some-looking, healthy, capable companion. 
Men are not unselfish enough to willingly 
assume the care of a weak, nervous, de- 
bilitated wife. 

Men are not attracted by a sallow, pimply 
complexion, foul breath, or thin, emaciated 
form, because these symptoms are the sure 
index of poor digestion and impoverished 
blood. 

A woman afflicted by these mortifying 
miseries should seek the powerful, purify- 
ing and nutrimental influence of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, which com- 
pletely dispels all unwholesome appear- 
ances by clearing and renovating the organic 
sources of healthful vitality. 

It helps the liver to filter all bilious im- 
purities from the blood. It gives the diges- 
tive organs power to extract nourishment 
from the food. It rounds out thin forms ; 
wipes away wrinkles, and gives to the com- 
plexion its natural clearness and bloom. 

“Your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me 
of a severe caseof poisoning of the blood,” 
writes Mrs. Selia Ricca, of Coast, Santa Cruz Co., 
Cal. “Boils one after another would break out on 
my arms, and were very painful. I have tried the 
loudly praised Sarsaparillas without any benefit 
whatever, and not until I took your ‘ Discovery’ 
did I get well. That was two years ago, and} 
have not had a boil or sore of anv kind since.”’ 
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not seem to make him vain or 
all. 

In a few days he could stay in the pen with 
the rest, and ran about freely, except that his 


conceited at 


extra feet were 1n the way. One dragged 
behind him like the trail of a fine lady’s 
gown, and the other was always in the way 


in front, so that he trod on his own toes when 
he walked. 

He was only six days old when his mistress 
found him lying dead in the pen, though a 
half-honr before he seemed as well as ever, 
and ate his dinner with the rest. It is proba- 
ble that his mother trod on him. 

Quad made a good many friends in his short 
life, and they were all sorry he was dead, for 
they wanted him to hve and grow up. His 
master put him into a glass can of alcohol to 
keep. And if you come to visit me, I can 
show you poor little Quad. 


Fishing Without Hook and Line. 


N. B. BRIGGS. 








Boys, I am going to tell you a story, and no 
doubt many of you will be inclined to think 
that there is more story than fish init. Nev- 
ertheless, the fish were there and caught, and 
many hundreds and hundreds of them—yes, 
real live ones—without hook, line, net, or 
even the so-called ‘‘silver hook’’ sometimes 
used by fishermen in hard luck. All you had 
todo was to get a move on you and pick 
them up from the beach. It occurred at Coney 
Island, that famous watering place, and in 
this way. 

You remember having read or heard of that 
severe storm that raged along the Atlantic 
coast, and which did so much damage the lat- 
ter part of November. Well, it was just after 
and during the several weeks following that 
the fish were caught. 

It was early one afternoon, a few days after 
the storm, that I boarded a train for the is- 
land to look at the damage done by the storm 
at this place. By the time I was ready to re- 
turn home again it had already become dark. 
I concluded to return by another road, and as 
I strolled along the beach, as many others 
were doing, watching the big breakers come 
rolling in, I saw a man rush to the -waters’ 
edge and pick up something and hastily re- 
treat again, a big breaker following close to 
his heels. As I drew near to where he stood, 
I saw that he had a large fish still wriggling to 
get away. I said that was a pretty easy way 
of catching fish, when he informed me that it 


was, and that it was the first one he had 
caught. 

I passed on, and again saw another man 
rush for the water and pick up something, 
and hurrying to where he was, saw that he 
too had caught a fine fish. I could not help 


but laugh alond when I saw this and still an- 
other one picked up. The thought now struck 
me that this was really the first good fisbing I 
had ever witnessed or taken part in. 

Full of excitement and determined to try 
my skill at rushing, I walked on a few feet 
farther and stopped to watch a big breaker 


come rolling in, and as it broke upon the 
beach and began running out again, saw my 


first chance to rush, for there,in about an inch 
of water, was floundering a big fish. The next 
breaker would carry it out again should I wait 
but an instant. I rushed, and with a smart 
kick sent the fish up onto the beach, high and 
dry. In this novel way of rushing and re- 
treating, and without as much as getting my 
feet wet, I caught twelve fine fish in about a 
half hour’s time, and which I found upon 
reaching home to weigh eight and a quarter 
pounds. During this time, I saw over two 
hundred fish caught in this manner, some of 
them weighing from two to three pounds. 
The cause of the fish being carried up onto 
the beach was the very high tide and the cold 
weather. In running in too close to shore, 
to feed on a small eel, about three cr four 
inches long, called sand eels, they are caught 
in the breakers and thrown up onto the beach. 
The fish thus caught were ‘‘whiting,’’ al- 
though many codfish were also caught. It is 


true that this novel fishing is not of common 
occurrence; but whenever it does happen it 
is during the first frosty 
high tide. 


weather and a very 
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Black and White. 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 





A blithe, light-footed, coal-black coltie 
Skipped gayly along with a snow-white mate, 

And which was cutest and which was dearest 
I’m sure I’d never be able to state. 

I’m sure that black was pretty as white, 

While both of the colties wouldn’t bite. 


A fluffy lamb with a fleece like midnight 
Was gamboling with a woolly brother 
Whose coat was white as the down of the 
thistle, 
And one was just as good as the other. 
They played together, a happy sight, 


And knew no difference ’twixt black and 
white. 
An infinitesimal colored lady 


And a wee little bit of a white little girl 
Hiivpety-hopped through the fields together, 
While the breezes kissed each flying curl; 
And black was just as fair as white, 
While both these lassies acted aright. 





Silhouettes. 
AUGUSTA B. KORTRECHT. 
For this amusement nothing is needed be- 
yond a piece of paper large enongh to hold 


the shadow of a head, and a piece of artist’s 
charcoal or a soft lead pencil. Pin the paper 
to the wall, seat some one in such a_ position 
in reference to the hght that a strong profile 
shadow falls on the paper, and then draw 
this outline in rapidly with the charcoal. If 
possible, do what artists call ‘‘ blocking in,”’ 
as the work must be done quickly to avoid 
movement on part of model, and there is not 
time for the most minute detail. An outline 
blocked in in straight lines, with accurate 
proportions and general cast of features, gives 
a very good likeness. You can begin with the 
largest profile and draw all on one sheet, 
fitting one outline into another, down to the 
smallest. 

For a large party or church entertainment 
a little more preparation would be well. Ar- 
range a tent or small structure in one corner 
of the room, and hang outa sign, advertising 
to take pictures. Let each guest goin alone 
and in turn, and have their silhouettes made. 
The pictures are numbered and numbers, 
with names of originals, registered in a book. 
After ail have been silhouetted, the profiles 


are brought out and hung around the wall. 
Each guest is provided with small blank 
book and requested to make a catalog of the 


picture gallery, numbering the names accord- 
ing to numbers on pictures. A little prize 
may be provided for the one making the near- 
est correct catalog. At an entertainment 
where money making is the object,a small fee 
can be charged for taking pictures and the 
catalogs sold at a reasonable price. 
cnticciaiaaiaaaeaiaamaee 

Svengali.—Gerald Du Maurier, who is in 
the United States as a member of a theatrical 
company, says his father pronounced Svenga- 
li with the accent on the first syllable. Edi- 
tor Dana of the New York Sun, a master of 
many languages, says this is in accordance 
with the Slavic tongue. 





The White Farm.—On one farm in England, 
80 itis said, every animal is white, even to 
the dog, cats, rats and mice. It is known as 
the ‘‘ white farm.’’ 
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The Children’s Table. 


Nothing Like a Good Sister, Boys.—As I read 
Bernice Evelina Johnson’s fish story, I had to 
laugh, for I never saw a girl who went within 
forty rods of a brook but that she fell in. 
And then, there is usually a boy near who has 
to jumpin and pull her out, no matter how 
cold the water is. And on getting home she 
will say ‘‘Ho! J could have got out alone.’’ 
I saw a letter a girl wrote for the Table some 
time ago, that I want to reply to. She saysa 
girl has to wait on a boy every time he goes 
to an entertainment, or anywhere evenings; 
she has to get his collar and cuffs and black 
his shoes, and then he won’t Jook at you after 
that. Butlook on the other side just fora 
minute. If a girl wants to go to ride, one 
time or three times a day, all she has to do is 
to call dear brother Dick to hitch up for her, 
and he has to take care of the team after- 
wards. Then at night when he’s got his 
supper eat and can’t see out of his eyes, he is 
so tired, she comes into him and says ‘‘ Won’t 











you weed a little in my flower bed to-night, 
dear Dick?”’ If she wants a hundred-dolla; 
organ, she has it, and if he wants a calf, or 
coit or a three-dollar fiddle, the fiddle makes 
too much noise, and they haven’t any calf oy 
colt for him now. We have 2000 fruit tre: 
and I wish some of the boys and girls could 
be with us during the fruit season. Now fo: 
give me, girls, but I had to make a little reply 
to that letter. I only wish I had a sister 
hitch up for. My sister died about a year ago 
There is nothing like a good sister, boys 
[E. K. A 





Nice Times with Papa.—We have taken you 

aper for a long time, and papa takes great 
interest in reading it. We also take eight 
other agricultural papers. We live in the city 
of Grand Rapids, but own a young fruit far 
about three wiles out in the country, where 
we hope to make a home. I went to the farm 
most every day with papa last summer, and 
we had nice times.—| Sadie Roberts. 


Knit Stockings for Father.—I walk eve 
night and morning to school in the city, two 
miles away. We have eight horses, thre 
cows, two calves and 21 pigs and sometimes I 
help feed the cows and I also help my mother 
do the housework. I ride horseback and 
think it great fun, and have also knit a pair 
of stockings for father. For Christinas I got 
a pair of skates and can skate a little now 
[Lizzie Meloen. 

‘‘Lovely’’ Skating.—I have a gray horse that 
is the 


Tam very fond of. He only pet I 
have. I ride and drive him everywhere J 
saw a letter from ‘‘Golden Rod of Long Is 


land’’ in last week’s paper. I live on Long Is 
land also, in a small village about 25 miles 
from Montauk Point, and about a mile from 
the ocean. It has been foggy here to-day. We 
have two nice ponds and some lovely skating 
I can see the largest from my room window 
[Long Island Pansy. 


Vat is Where Eddie Goed.—I wants to tell 
’oo ’bout my big brover, Eddie. On’ day hin 
was cleanin’’out our cellar, an’ him foun’ a 
ole yubber hose. Him acted awful dad hin 
had foun’ it, an’ went off wiv it to fin 
him chum, Will. I made up my min’ when I 
saw he do vat-vere wood be chubble, ’causs 
he’s awful ’chevus. By-an’-by Isaw he do 
in ve titchen, and I followed he. Maggie, out 
took, was mixin’ mincemeet, an’ Eddie asked 
her tor 2 piece or take. When s’e wented in 


ve pantry to det it, him took vat hose out of 
him pocket (an’ it was all tut up fin’) and he 
joped it wite in ve mincemeet! Afyer him 
had tured it up it didn’t’ s’ow on’ bit; an’ I 
didn’t dare tell Muggie, ’cause s’e would be 


so mad. Well, when wetame to eat 


ve pie 


Eddie didn’t take any; nevar did I. Papa 
had ve first piece an’ him chewed, an’ chew 
ed, an’ finily gulped it down. Eddie was 
dust chokin’ a-lafin’. Nen papa zamined ve 


pie, an’ nen he said, ‘‘Edward, what have 
you been doing to this pie?’’ an’ Eddie said, 
** Nothing, papa. I guess I’ll go over and play 
with Will.’’ An’ papasaid, ‘‘T guess you 
won't, young man, you’ll go out in the wood 
shed with me.’’ And vat is where Eddie 
goed Poor Eddie!—({ Marguerite. 

As a Special Premium.—We have three 
horses, all bay, and their names are Bob, Ber- 
nieand Annie. Annie is a little broncho, but 


is as gentle as a kitten. I can hitch her up 
and can drive her anywhere. We live ten 


miles from New Haven and I often drive her 
in and back alone. We have one Jersey cow 


and I can milk her. Wealso have two little 
igs, Mary and John. My brother has two 
ull ‘ terrier dogs, one brindle and the other 


white with yellow spots, whose name is 
Prince. The other’s name is Socks,on account 


of his two white feet. We’ve three cats and 
lots of fancy poultry. My brother showed 
some of his poultry at one of the chicken 


shows and got your journal as a special . pre- 
mium, and we have taken it ever since, we 
like it so well.—[{ Honeysuckle. 

Why the Star Has Five Points.—In reply to 
Dominoes’ question as to why there are five 
points on a star on the U § flag, I would say: 
Vhen Washington was getting up the first 
American flag he went to a certain seamstress 
to get her to make the flag, and he told her 
he wanted six points on each star, to corre- 
spond with the number on money. The seam- 
stress replied that it would be a great deal 
easier to mako a flag having five points on a 
star, because by folding a piece of cloth a cer- 
tain way one cut of the scissors would cut out 
a star, and so the US flag has itive-pointed 
stars and not six-pointcd ones, whilo US 
money has six-pointed stars.—[L. A. D. 
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True Worth. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 


Riches, beauty. society graces, 
Culture and learning, fame and power; 
Holding ever their rightful places ;— 
What are they worth in life’s last hour! 





Honest living and true endeavor, 
Hands that uplift one’s fellow men, 
Love to God that naught ean sever ;— 
These are too great to need praise of pen. 
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Things Which Pass for Letters. 

ALICE E. PINNEY. 
met RANDMA STEBBINS looked 
down at the little pile of 
letters beside her plate with 
a smile as she said, ‘‘I am 
not going to read them until 
after breakfast, so I can 
take my time and enjoy 
them.’’ Nevertheless, she 
could not resist the temptation to glance at 
the postmarks and decide whom each was 
from. 

‘‘Which do you think you will 
inquired Mabel, curiously. 

‘*T cannot tell yet, Mabel,’’ replied grand- 
ma, though we noticed that Annie’s bulky 
letter was reserved until the last. 

She read John’s first and quickly, and 
it aside witha satisfied air, as she 
‘John says they are all well, but he 
busy, so 1 must excuse his writing 
few words, now and then, but wants 
write often.’’ 

After reading little Bobby’s letter she open- 
ed Lulu’s letter and read down the first page, 
then she turned and twisted it with a puz- 
zled air. as she said, ‘‘I thought this was a 
letter, but I guess it is some kind of a puzzle 
instead.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I see what is the matter! exclaimed 
Mabel. ‘’ Lulu aims to be stylish and modern. 
She has started straight, then taken a jump 
over onto the third page, then back to the 
second page, which she has written partly di- 
agonal and the other part crosswise.”’ 

Grandma Stebbins laid down Lulu’s letter 
with a sigh of relief saying apologetically, 
‘‘Lulu is a pretty writer and it isa nice let- 
er, I guess, though old folks like me don’t 
understand reading fashionable letters.’’ 

The next was Bell's letter, written in a 
bold, coarse hand, in a most businesslike 
manner. “Belle always says what she thinks 
but she does not waste much time over it,’’ 
said grandma with a langh, as she took up 
Annie’s letter and carefully broke the seal. 

A look of genuine pleasure stole over her 
face as she read, and at the close she exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘It’s a beautiful letter! lt may not be 
stylish as Lulu’s or businesslike like Belle’s, 
but she always writes about the things I hke 
to hear. All about home and the people I 
know, and what they are all about and how 
they are. I want you all to read it. It isn’t 
hard work, it is all plain sailing with no 
crosscuts. It is real interesting and satisfy- 
ing.’’ And as we handed it back to grandma 
who carefully slipped it in ner pocket so as 
to have it handy for a second perusal, we all 
agreed with her. 








enjoy the 
most?’’ 


laid 
said, 
is very 
oniy a 
me to 


yo? 


a 


Favorite German Recipes. 


ted = Cadbage Cooked with Apples.—Cover 
the bottom of an iron kettle with some thin 
slices of salt pork, and set it where the fat 
will fry ont. Cut the cabbage into quarters, 
and shave it off very fine, wash well, then 
drop it, into the kettle, on top of the salt pork. 
Set the kettle on the back of the stove, where 
it will cook slowly. Pare four or five nice ap- 
ples, and cut into small pieces, then put them 
on top of the cabbage. Add a little water if 
necessary, and stir occasionally. A few 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


It costs a little more, but with chapped hands and clothes 
weakened by the free alkali in common soaps, the house- 
keeper soon finds that Ivory Soap is the cheapest i in the end. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’TL 














minutes before serving, season to taste with 
vinegar, sugar and salt. A medium-sized 
cabbage will need about three tablespoons of 
sugar, 1 tablespoon vinegar and 2 teaspoons 
salt. It will tuke about three hours to cook 
this dish, but it is delicious. 

Potato Dumplings.—One quart of grated, 
cold-boiled potatoes, measured after they are 
grated ; 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons flour (even full), 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Have some butter very hot,in the frying pan, 
and putting in some small squares of bread, 
fry them crisp. Divide the potato mixture 
into twelve parts and roll each partintoa 
round ball, each ball having three of the fried 
bits of bread in the insides. Drop them into 
a kettle of boiling water, into which a tea- 
spoon of salt has been added, taking care not 
to crowd them. Let them boil ten minutes, 
then remove with a skimmer and serve at 


once, with roast beef gravy. Stewed prunes 
are also a nice accompaniment for potato 
dumplings. They should be stewed until ten- 


der, then put through a colander, sweetened 
to taste, and flavored with lemon. 
cosines 


Sentiment in a Boiled Dinner. 
OUR HEALTH ADVISER. 


Neither wife, children nor domestic ever 
esteems the preparation of a Thanksgiving or 
Christmas dinner as drudgery, although the 
work required is many times greater than that 
in the preparation of an ordinary ‘‘ boiled din- 
ner for the men folks.’’ Yet the last is felt to 
be and complained of as drudgery. Why this 
difference? The special dinner has the inter- 
est of much greater variety, and it also has 
the inspiration of a genial sentiment. The 
boiled dinner lacks both. 

That is, the want of variety on the farmer’s 
table, and the lack of sentiment in its prep- 
aration, are the two main causes of this 
discontent. Bread and butter, pork and pota- 
toes, salt beef and greens, or apples, consti- 
tute the staples of everyday diet. These after 
atime clog upon the appetite, particularly of 
women anid children. Constipation, bilious- 
ness and innutrition follow. The farmer’s 
pantry ought to be better supplied with a 
larger variety of appetizing and healthful 
viands than any other class except the 
wealthy. He can exchange poultry for all the 
prepared cereals that he needs. Poultry 
should be served twice every week and by 
planning beforehand can be. <A system of ex- 
change should be instituted by which a lamb 
should be killed and divided between a cer- 
tain number of contiguous families every 
week. Fresh fish could be served in most 
places once a week, for like division. In 
cold weather a beef conld be divided up in 
the same way as the lamb. Canned fish once 
a week would be desirable and salt fish once 
a week. These would be sufficient, with a 
suitable variety of vegetables and fruits. 

accents 

A Poor Range and cooking utensils 
never cheap, no matter how little one pays 
forthem. Kerosene may not be a cheaper 
fnel than coal or wood, but is far more com- 
fortable to use in warm weather, and the 
round wick stoves are odorless and in every 
way superior to the old style ones. 


are 





Cleaning Windows and Blinds.—Never wash 
windows when the sun shines on the glass, for 
they are sure to dry in streaks. Use very lit- 
tle ammonia in theSwater—it is a strong alkali 








To introduce our great new illus- 
trated Jewelry Catalogue, we 
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MEFISTO=SCARF PIN. 


‘*Play the hose _- 







A brand new joke; Mefisto’s bulging eyes, bristling on ears 
and ghastly grin invite curiosity every time when worn 
on scarfor lapel, and itis fully satisfied when by pressing 
the rubber ball concealed in your inside pocket you souse 
Your inquiring friend with water. Throws a strenm 
feet; hose 16 in. long: 11¢ inch ball; handsome Silver-oxidized face colored in 
hard ename!; worth "250. asa pin and a dollar as a joker; sent ssa sample of 
eur 3 100 specialties with 112 p catalocue post-paid for ONLY 15c; 2 for 
AGENTS Wanted. ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 











25e; $1.40 Doz. 
Dept. Ne 31, 65 & 67 Cortiandt Street, New York City. 
and injurious to paint or varnish. News- 


paper—printer’s ink—is a better polisher of 
glass than a dry chamois. Use a whisk broom 
ant clear water to clean outside blinds. Rinse 
thoroughly and dry in the shade.—[ Katherine 
B. Johnson. 





Sunflower Seeds for Rheumatism.—My hus- 
band was relieved from a severe attack of 
rheumatism by the use of sunflower seeds. 
Prepare as follows: Grind 2]1bs of dried 
seeds in a coffee mill, putin a porcelain ket- 
tle, simmer all day in one gallon of waiter, 
strain and keep covered. Every night and 
morning take one teacupful (afterwards, if 
you can, increase to one and one-half) until 
you have used it all.—[D. 


A Nice Breakfast Dish.—Soak over night a 
piece of salt pork, not too fat. Run it 
through the meat chopper, add some herbs 
and pepper. Make a good biscuit crust, using 
baking powder. Roll out rather thin, cut into 
rounds or squares; put some of the mince be- 
tween two of the pieces, wet the edges and 
pinch together to keep in the gravy, which 
may flow from the meat. Bake in a hot oven 
for half an hour.—[E. M. Lucas. 


With Fried Fish or Pork.—Here is some- 
thing very nice to eat with fried fish or pork. 
Take a few common crackers and split, then 
dip in milk just enough to soften clear 
through, rollin Indian meal and brown the 
same as fish. When they are nicely browned 
spread on a little butter and season with salt 
and pepper.—|[W. 





Creamed Corn.—Open acan of sweet corn, 
put itina stewpan on back of the stove, 
cook slowly, but do not boil, season with salt 
and plenty of butter and add acup of warm 
sweet cream five minutes before you are ready 
to use. Serve in individual dishes.—[{M. J. 
Ashton. 


Change Long Draperies from the right to 
the left side of a window and vice versa. It 
is the heat of the sun that makes lace and 
other curtains ‘‘drop to pieces,’’ and the parts 
which come at the center of a window get its 
full power.—[J. 


Old Balbriggan or other woven cotton under- 
wear makes perfect cleaning cloths for wood- 
work and windows.—[K. B. J. 





A Wire Clothes Line, well put up, is a boon to 
the woman who knows how aggravating a 
worn old cotton one is. 





Borax, Not Ammonia, should be used in 
cleaning badly soiled paint.—[J. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Gentleman’s Knitted Gloves. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 


These gloves will fit either hand. This 1s 
desirable for longer wear, but if preferred, the 
usual finger outlines on the back of the hand 
can be traced with silk, in chain or feather 
stitch and then they must be worn without 
changing. The materials are two ounces of 
three-ply Saxony yarn, and four No 16 knit- 
ting needles. 

Cast on seventy-two stitches, twenty-four 
on each of three needles and knit once around 
plain. Knit forty ribbed rounds by knitting 
two stitches, then seaming two. Knit six 
rounds plain, then begin to widen for the 
thumb. At the beginning of the first needle 
thread over, knit three, thread over, knit rest 
plain. In the same place at the next round, 
thread over, knit five, thread over, the rest 
plain. 

Continue to widen for the thumb in this 
way until there are thirty-three stitches be- 
tween the widening or increased stitches, thus 
forming the outside thumb gore. Now six 
rounds plain. Slip the thirty-five thumb 
stitcbes on a thread, or another needle if pre- 
ferred, and cast on nine stitches in the place 
of those slipped off. Complete this round and 
the next round plain. 

In the third round from the thumb, narrow 
twice; the first two of the nine stitches cast 
on, and the lasttwo. Narrow in the same 
place every alternate round until there are 
but seventy-two stitches remaining, twenty- 
four for each needle. Knit twenty rounds 
plain. 

Now begin the fingers. For the first one, 
take ten stitches from the first needle and ten 
from the last, then slip all the remaining 
stitches onto a thread. Cast nine stitches onto 
a third needle, join the finger stitches and 
knit around plain the length of the finger, 
then narrow off as follows: 

First round—*Knit two, narrow, repeat from 
*allaround. Second round—Knit plain. Third 
round— * Knit one, narrow, repeat from * all 
around. Fourth round—Like second round. 
Now narrow continuously until only one 
stitch is left. Leave a length of the wool and 
fasten neatly and securely with a needle. 

For the second finger take nine stitches 
from the front of the glove, and nine from the 
back; pick up nine stitches where they were 
cast on to make a _ gore for the first finger; 
knit these twenty-seven stitches, then cast on 
nine more and join together; arrange these 
stitches on three needles and knit one round 
plain. 

In every alternate round narrow the first 
two and the last two stitches of the gores un- 
til there are left only twenty-nine stitches for 
the finger. Continue and finish this tinger 
like the first. The third finger is finished like 
the second. The rest of the stitches are used 
for the fourth or little finger, and this is knit 
like the others, with this sxception: Nine 
stitches are cast on and nine picked up from 
the gore, then narrow until there are left 
twenty-five stitches for the finger. When the 
length is obtained, narrow off as before. 

For the thumb take the thirty-five stitches 
from the thread and pick up nine from the 
gore, knit exactly like the fingers, narrowing 
to thirty-five stitches. 

‘ — 


Crocheted Doily. 


If small dainty doilies are desired,"use No 70 
or 80 lace thread or No 50 common thread in 


white. Shaded crochet cotton makes up very 
prettily for bedrooms or sitting rooms, in 
No 50. 

Chain fifty-one, three dc in fifth stitch of 
chain, ch one, three d c in next third stitch of 
chain, ch one, repeat toend of chain, ch four, 
turn, three d c under ch one of first row, ch 
one, repeat across, ch two, dcin last stitch 
of tirst row, ch three, turn, three d c under 
ch two, ch one, three d c under ch one of 
preceding row, and so continue until a 
square is formed. Do not break the thread. 

For the border, ch twelve, turn, fasten with 
8 c under last stitch of last row of center, re- 
peat, then ch twelve and fasten withs c in 
every space excepting corners, where enter 


five ttmes. When reaching the last corner en- 
ter three times. 

For the second row, ch thirteen, 
center of ch twelve of first row and repeat 
around the doily. Proceed in the same way 
for the third, fourth and fifth rows, increas- 
ing one in each chain in each row. 


fasten in 


A New Use for Bandannas. 


dD. 


A Chicago friend admired very much the 
pillows I had on my lounge. When told they 
were bandanna handkerchiefs she could hard- 
ly believe it. Secure the ones having the 
palm leaf pattern; they are not exactly 
square, but I made the pillow the same shape 
as the handkerchief. Make a full ruffle; al- 
low twice the distance around your pillow 
and make very full at the corners. This ruffle 
I made of turkey-red calico. I used the same 
kind for a high-back rocking chair. Make for 
the seat the same as for the sofa pillow and if 
it is too large, make a tuck on the wrong side 
of the handkerchief, leaving the border so it 
will show all around the edge. 

For the back I took one handkerchief. This 
was the right length but too wide, so I nar- 
rowed it by a wide tuck, leaving it just the 
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ing, lift by the ties, and wring through a 
wringer Use borax, in the proportion of two 
tablespoonfuls to a tub of water, let the cur- 
tains remain fifteen minutes, then squeeze 
carefully and wring. If badly soiled it may 
be necessary to use three such waters, and 
two rinsing waters. If a cream tinge is de- 
sired, make starch of weak coffee water.—[K 
B. J. 


A Doll Pin-cushion.—If you wish to please 
some dainty little miss, make for her a doll 
cushion like the one 

illustrated. Sew to- 

gether the ends of 

a long, bias strip of 

bright silk or satin, 

turn in the edges, 

gather up one edge 

closely and fasten it 

securely; this is for 

the bottom of the 

bag. Fill it witha 

big ball of soft wool into which has been seta 
pretty doll’s head, wrapping the wool well up 
over the bust and shoulders; gather up the 
other edge of the satin around the neck, fasten 
it, and cover with two or three rounds of baby 
ribbon tied in a bow at one side. Then flat- 


CROCHETED DOILY 


right width to have the border show all 
around. Put a padding back of this. 

For the headrest take another handker- 
chief; buy a very soft roll of cotton, taking 
off the paper but leaving the shape unchang- 
ed. Now sew together the two opposite sides 
of the handkerchief, and the roll will just fit 
in this, leaving the ends long enough to gath- 
er inside of the border. Sew strong tape or 
dress braid at the back side of this to tie on- 
to the chair. Now you have a handsome cov- 
er and one that is easy to launder when soiled. 

a 

Carpet Bugs.—If-a room is infested with 
carpet bugs, clean the floor thoroughly with 
scalding hot suds, then for a distance of two 
feet frum the baseboard fill every crack and 
knot hole with a solution of gasoline and car- 
bolic acid, in the proportion of one ounce of 
the latter toa gallon of the former. Gaso- 
line is a strong explosive and a room should 
be left open twenty-four hours after using it 
before a light is brought into it.—[K. B. J. 


Washing Lace Curtains is uncertain work at 
best, but the safest way to handle them is to 
fold each three times lengthwise, then tie 
three or four strips of strong white muslin 
lousely around them. In washing and rins- 


ten the ball so it will stand firmly and be fill- 
ed out smoothly all around. Lace edging 
might be gathered around the neck to fall over 
and veil the cushion, if desired. 


Sunshine and Fresh Air are nature’s incom- 
parable disinfectants. Trim up, or cut down, 
any trees that obstruct the free entrance of 
both to the house and adjoining grounds.—[J. 


Feather Pillows or Beds should be aired 
aud freshened by hanging in the shade ona 
windy day. The heat of the sun draws out 


the oil and imparts a rancid odor.—[K. 


Transpose the Breadths of ail carpets that 
are in daily use, and plan to bring the worn 
parts under large pieces of furniture or where 
they can be easily protected by rugs.—[K. 


Shirt Bosoms, cuffs and collars may be made 
stiff and glossy by adding a few shavings of 
parafiine to pulverized starch.—[V. C. M. 


Covered Galvanized Iron, not wooden, pails, 
should be nsed for kitchen refuse that is kept 
for feeding animals.—/K. 


Holland Window Shades will look almost 
pew and give added wear if the ends are re- 
versed.—[B. 














Garments for Various Needs. 





Plaids are very popular just now for fancy 
waists and blouses, our model being ome of 
the latest designs in 
this style of garment. 
It is of plaid woolen 
with a full front of 


satin, ornamented 
with novel revers of 
vlain cloth, edged 


with passementerie. 
The back is gathered 
and just below the 
shoulders are placed 
garnitures of plain 
cloth to correspond 
with the front deco- 
ration. Acrash col- 
lar of satin finishes 
the neck, while a 
belt of the same material completes the bod- 
ice at the waist line. Stylish sleeves are 
made of two materials, the plaid goods and 
the plain cloth and the tight-fitting portions 
are finished at the wrists with bands of passe- 
meiterie. 

Every little maiden needs a simple and 
pretty wrapper of some kind just as much as 
her mother and 
grown up _ sisters. 
Our model is easy 
to make at home 
and is as ehildish- 
looking and dainty 
a garment as could 
be desired. It is 
fashioned in the 
Mother Hubbard 
ztyle and is made of 
fine French fiannel 
trimmed with em- 
broidery. The pat- 
tern is cut with a 
full body gathered 
onto a plain yoke. 
A stitched lap is 
arried straight down the center front, where 
the closing is made with buttons and button- 
A big sailor collar of embroidery edg- 
ed by a dainty rufile, gives a becoming finish 
to the neck. The full bishop sleeves are 
gathered into plain wrist bands, completed 
by dainty frills. Challie, outing flannel, 
wash silk, eider down flannel or all sorts of 
wash fabrics can be for making this 
wrapper. 

This stylish, pretty hapvging skirt is intend- 
ed for girls from 10 to 6 years of age to be 


worn with fancy 
(mr 
\ 





No 20,760. Miss’s waist. 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. 





No 20,758. 


Girl’s wrapper. 
Sizes 6 to 12 years, 


holes. 


used 


waists and blouses. 
It is cnt with a gored 
front and = straight 
back and has the 
fashionable flare at 
the lower edge. 
Skirts are not so full 
as they were last 
season and many of 
‘\ then are trimmed 
No 20,758. Miss’sskirt. With braid or ruf- 
Sizes 6 to 12 years. fles. Any kind of 
woolen or silk material can be used for this 
model. For a medium size skirt this pattern 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch wide material and 
5 yards of lining. 

One of the prettiest of the new bodices for 
young girls is here pictured as made of navy 
blue and black plaid 
novelty goods artis- 
tically trimmed with 
biue velvet. It is 
very simply cut with 
a gathered front, the 
center fullness being 
laid in a broad box- 
plait. Straps of vel- 
vet are placed at the 
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top of each sleeve 

and continue over 

the shoulder to the 

waist line at the 

back. A natty belt 

of the same rich ma- No 20,763. Miss’s bodice. 
terial finishes the Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


bodice at the waist line. The sleeves are cut 
in accordance with the very latest mode; 
they are reasonably full at the shoulders and 





are shaped by the usual under arm piece. 
A well-cut band collar of velvet gives the 
finishing touch to this pretty model. Uan- 


vas, mohair, serge, plaids, boucle cloth, zibe- 
line, or any preferred woolen materials with 
garnitures of satin, velvet, passementerie or 
braid, can be used for this «design. 

Nothing more original and stylish has been 
designed this season than this handsome cos- 
tume, the bodice bhe- 
ing particularly 
novel. it is cut 
tight-fitting with a 
double-breasted 
jacket front, fasten- 
ing on the left side. 
The bolero jacket is 
entirely new, start- 
ing at the shoulder 
and side seams and 
crossing over the 
front with a long 
point extending 
nearly to the left 
shonider. An edg- 
ing of braid passe- 
menterie forms an 
appropriate trim- 
ming. Tie up-to- 
date sleeves are 
tight-fitting almost 
to the shbhonkier, 
meas! ire. where they are fin- 
ished by the fashionable short puffs. A partic- 
ularly weil-cur aud beautifully hanging skirt 
ecinpletes the costume. It is made with five 





No 20,754. Lady'*s waist. 
Sizes 3210 44 inches bust 
measrire. 
No 20,306. 
gorec skirt. 
Sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 


Lady’s fi ve- 





gores and has its back fullness arranged in a 
godet effect. 
A pretty and becoming frock for small girls 


is herewith illustrated as made of green novel- 
ty goods and trim 
med with silk and 
velvet. The waist is 
of plain taffeta with 
a fullfront and tack 
made with a shirred 
yoke. Velvet shoul- 
der straps bordered 
with tiny ruffles of 
silk start from each 
side of the front and 


continne over the 
shouiders to the belt 
at ithe back. A 
straight collar of 


velvet edged witha 
plaiting of silk com- 





pletes the neck. 4 oe e 
The sleeves are of tome. — a Se 
the very latest de- Sizes 6 to 10 years. 
sign for young girls and are finished by sty- 
lish cuffs of velvet and silk to match the col- 


lar. The full skirt may or may not be sewed 
onto the waist as preferred. 

The winter coats for little maidens this sea- 
son are unusually pretty aud attractive. Our 
model is one of the 
popular sacque gar- 
ments, cut with a 
loose back and front, 
laid in two jaunty 
box plaits, joincu 
onto a shaped yore 
It is shaped by 
shoulder and side 
Seams and closes in 
the center front. The 
high collar may be 
worn either standing 
orturned down and 
is fastened by a 
stitched strap with a 
button at either end. 
The fuld bishop 
sleeves are gathered 
at the wnsts into 
stitched bands of the 
coat material. Red 
broadcloth and ker- 





Child's coat. 
Sizes 4 to 10 years. 
sey make up very effectively in this design, 
with black braid trimmings. 
Price 10c per pattern, at this office. 


No 20,707. 


The Thin Paper on which the Oxford Bibles 
ure printed is an imitation of a kind made in 
China. It is made for the University press at 
Oxford, Eng, and the secret of its manufac- 
ture is known to but three men—so ‘tis said. 
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“Trew as Preachin’.”—It’s a durn sight 
easier to build # custie im Spain than to put 
up a henhouse im the back yard. 

The sile where a man could raise the best 
petetters al*ays lays over in the next county. 

A lan can’t sing psalms no how, when he 
1s on his way pay his tuxes. 

Some women’s tongues is hung im the mid- 
dle an’ wag at both ends. 

If ye feed the ralf through the garden hose, 
sunthin’s get to give. 

There is seef a thing’s grubbin’ 
white weed ous of a medder ’n’ 
f’r witch grass. 

The lonesowe cock is the hardest crower. 





all the 
makin’ room 


It’s always easier to go ’round a_hornet’s 
nest ’n it is to goghroughi one. 

It is policy td shut the door ’n’ keep out 
while the cat is having fits. 

Alla balky horse wants is a new idee—’r 
a fire under bim.—[Grandpa Wilkins. 


Well Made Screen dioors and windows ne- 
cessitate quite a money outlay, but properly 
cared for they last many years. 





i. Decade of Agony. 





Lady of Fast Syracuse, Tells Her 
Story. 


From the Standard, Syracuse, N Y. 


A Young 


Miss Rosamond Ash, whe resides with her 
father, C. S. Ash on Manlius street, Syracuse, 
forwards the fellowing testimonial to the vir- 
tues of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills and account 
oi her sufferings, which is startlingly inter- 
esting: 

Manuivs STREET, SyRAcuse, N Y, Aug 16, 1896. 

‘*For the past ten years I have been a fear- 
ful sufferer from the mecst paintul type of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, which would make 
its appearance on the Jeast pessible provoca- 
tion. Winter was when I suffered the worst, 
and it generally attacked me from wy hips 
down, and I had to go w bed. Whiie these 
attacks lasted, if anyone toucbed the bed 
even, I would scream with pain, as the least 
contact was unbearable, for every joint and 
every muscle gave me excruciating agony. 

‘‘While I was in this terrible condition, 
my pastor, Rev Mr Campbell, came to visit 
me, and told me he knew of a case very simi- 
lar to mine that had been entirely cured by 
the use of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pate 
People and advised me to try them, as the 
pbrsicians were not doing me any good. On 
this my father bought me two boxes, which 
I took according to directions, and I began 
to recover, getting stronger every day. I kept 
on with Dr Williams’ remedy until I had 
taken two dozen boxes, and by that time ev- 
ery trace of rheumatism was gone, and I am 
now as well as ever I was. 

‘‘If you have any doubts as to my state- 
ment, I refer you for its confirmation to Rev 
Mr Campbell cf Hastings, and Mr Scriver of 
Hastings, Tne latter being superintendent of 
the Methodist Sumcay schooi, who knew ail 
the facts surrounding niy extraordinary recoy- 
ery. Pink Pills saved ory life and gave me 
health and strength, and we will never be 
without them in our house.” 

(Signed) RosaMonD ASH. 

Manlius street, East Syracuse, N Y. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, im a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the bicod and 
restore shattered nerves. They are aiso a 
specific for troubles peenhiar te femares, such 
as suppression, irregadanves and ali forms of 
They build up the blood, and re- 
pale and sallow 


weakness 
store the glow of health to 


cheeks. Iv men they effect a radical eure in 
all eases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink 


pills are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) 
at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of all druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. : 


BED-WETTING oon’ une. oa Mit 


RUPTUR 








Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. 8.RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. ¥. 












































































































































A SIMPLE, TASTEFUL COIFFURE. 


Taste in Dressing the Hair. 


Fashions in hair dressing change almost as 
often as fashions in frocks, hats and other 
feminine matters. Just now the style of 
wearing the hairis daintier and more femi- 
nine than ever before, even the pvompadour 
being pulled down and drawn back so that it 
looks more like a becoming bang. While last 
year every woman was trying her best to have 
a straight, white parting, and smoothly brush- 
ed locks, now all the women are affecting the 
pompadour, with the hair brushed back from 
the face in soft waves. Of course loose, fluffy 
hair can be arranged in the pompadour style 
much more becomingly than can smooth, nat- 
urally straight hair, which has a way of sepa- 
rating and exposing the scalp. Yet if the hair 
looks better smooth, there is no necessity for 
curling it to obtain the soft,full effect. Instead, 
one should divide the hair at the sides so that 
the front locks are not pulled too tightly in 
the coil at the back of the head, and then 
fasten these side pieces on top of the head be- 
tore arranging the back hair. With the pom- 
padour arrangement, a few stray locks are 
permissable, and the softening effect they 
give is becoming to almost all faces. Gray 
hair is especially pretty when arranged in 
this fashion. Women who have found that 
parted hair is particularly becoming to their 
faces have not given up this style of coiffure 
and while the sides of the hair are made to 
look fuller, they still retain their straight 
white part. The popular fancy this winter for 
everyday wear seems to be to do the hair low 
and as broad as pussible, while for evening, 
hair done high on the head is considered more 
dressy. No matterin what particular style 
the hair may be dressed, there are a few gen- 
eral rules which should always be remember- 
ed. A shampoo at least every six weeks isa 
necessity. The hair should be brushed every 
night and morning and trimmed once a 
month. A tonicof some kind rubbed into the 
scalp is beneficial where there is an inclina- 
tion to dryness, eau de quinine being one of 
the best things sold f»r this purpose. In 
dressing the hair on top of the head it should 
be done as wide as the broader part of the 
face. If the ears project they should be hid- 
den with loose hair, but if close to the head 
the hair should be drawn away so as to show 
them as much as possible. 

—— 


Talk Around the Table. 
Fewer Short-Order Unions.—I agree with 
Iidiaho Ike that a perfect union must be the 
result of a long study of each other’s tastes. 
I admit that there are some marriages which 
take place within six months of the first 
meeting that are not failures, but there would 
be fewer persons of the opinion that marriage 
is a failure if there were fewer short-order 
unions. As toa country boy marrying a city 
girl, I would advise a country boy to study 
what kind of a wife he wants, and then find 
some country girl that suits him. The city 
boy generally cultivates the acquaintance of 
so many different kinds of girls that he is 
better able to judge human nature than the 
country boy, and is slowerin making up his 
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mind. Give me acountry girl and a chance 
to study her disposition and her mind, and 
I think we can be happy together.—| Farmer 
Boy. 

Defiance to Hard Times.—Farmers are the 
most comfortable and independent people on 
the earth, although to be a successful farmer 
nowadays requires a man not only to bea 
good worker, but a student as well, for it re- 
quires brains as well as muscle to grow the 
right kind of crops in the right way and sell 
them at the right time. When I am asked by 
strangers what my occupation is, I proudly 
answer that Iam a farmer. As I sat down to 
dinner yesterday (just a common every-day 
farmer’s dinner) I remarked to my wife that 
we had raised nearly everything on the table. 
There was fresh pork steak with brown gravy, 
potatoes, Hubbard squash, ‘turnips (the last 
three were mashed with a littlecream added), 
cucumber pickles, tomato soy, fresh butter, 
bread, preserved strawberries, apple pie, 
comb honey, cream (the good, thick, yellow 
kind), milk with the ‘‘top on it,’* and coffee. 
When a farmer can raise so much for his own 
use, he has not much in the grocery line to 
buy, and still be comfortably well fed. With 
a small piece of land well tilled, the farmer 
san bid defiance to hard times.—|A Contented 
Farmer. 


Keep in Touch with Them.—Yes, Jet us dis- 
cuss our books, as one writer says. I have 
been reading Drummond’s Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World, and found it very help- 
ful. I am glad our good journal is giving the 
home such a large place in its coming vol- 
ume. In some instances one paper or journal 
is all that is taken, and it is truly helpful 
when this one fills the place of books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. Dear mothers, don’t 
neglect to read and study a little every day, 
ifit’s only helping the children. Keep in 
touch with them. Above all things, get good 
helpful books on child training. The best I 
have read is Mary Allen West’s Childhood, its 
Care and Culture; the nextis A Great Mother, 
the biography of the one who gave the world 
Frances E. Willard.—{[S. Naomi Wolcott. 


Not to the Czar of Russia.—I do not think 
that it takes a person who goes to church to 
make a Christian. R. J. H. is just right 
about letting the foreigners come over here. 
We should keep the English and Germans 
from coming here and starting saloons and 
taking allthe people’s hard-earned money,and 
carrying it back to their own country. Make 
the rich people pay taxes according to their 
wealth, as the farmers have tu, and it would 
make better times than if either political 
paity getsin. Some people think the young 
men who give up their seats to young ladies 
are very polite, but these same young men 
would not get up if an old lady came into the 
ear, unless the old lady had some pretty 
daughters at home. As for tipping the hat, I 
have not seen anyone that I want to tip my 
hat to, it makes no difference to me how high 
he is. I would notif he were the czar of 
Russia.—[ Satan. 

Better Broken Than Kept.—I did not know 
there was already one ‘‘Another One,’’ but 
signed myself such in reference to being an- 
other one trom the country. I would like to 
ask Brown Eyes, should a person keepa 
promise that would lead to unhappiness for 
the persons concerned and to friends very 
dear, when that promise was givenin the best 
of faith, but afterward found to be a promise 
which should have never been given? In my 
opinion, persons cannot be too particular in 
making promises, but ‘‘a bad promise is bet- 
ter broken than kept.’’—[ Another One. 


Decide Together How to Spend.—Since when 
has it been surprising to find ‘‘the refinements 
of a true lady’’ in a country girl? Before 
any advice can be given the young man, we 
must know his object in taking a wife. Does 
he want some one to help him on socially or 
professionally, or to make him a home to rest 
in? All these are fair reasons in their place, 
but their place is secondary to that higher ob- 
ject of true companionship, which is the only 
right basis for marriage. I think a difference 
in style of bringing up an advantage rather 
than a drawback. Whittier has a _ beautiful 
conception of true marital life in ‘‘ Among the 
Hills.’’ I hope there are few who haven’t a 
copy. Sunbeam, I thought that was just the 
point—a woman is more capable of spending 
money than a man, therefore her husband 
generally keeps her on allowance. What non- 
sense! I earn, in my way, ae much of our 
income as my husband does, and, thank 
goodness, there is no question of ‘‘mine or 
thine’’ in this bancaheellti All the income is 
ours, and when it is to be spent we decide to- 
gether how it shall be distributed, and which- 


ever can best spare the time or best knows 
what to get, does the spending. This is as 
it should be. Ifa woman has ‘‘pin money 
doled out to her like a child, who can 
her if she spends it carelessly?—[Susan 
per. 


A Two Weeks’ Courtship Too Short.—I ag 
with Ohio Bess. Don’t be in too big a hur: 
to marry. A two weeks’ courtship is to 
short, and on the other hand I don’t think 
a couple should court 10 or 15 years. If I were 
a young lady I would not marry a man wh 
drank if I had to live and die an old maid 
and I should hate to marry a mau who used 
tobacco to excess; nor would I marry a young 
lady whois saucy and disrespectful to he: 
parents.—! Scribe. 


blau 


Nip- 


Just a Word.—We have received a number 
of very earnest letters in reply to Bill of Min- 
nesota regarding the meaning of Christian 
but the subject is one which involves so much 
feeling and difference of opinion, and withal 
each has a right to his or her convictions, 
that we think it better to avoid discussing 
the subject in the Table, though we thank 
onr friends for the interest shown.—[The 
Host. 


Asked and Answered.—Can any of the Ta- 
blers send directions for knitting fancy mit- 
tens?—[Sister Howard. 

Mrs F. D. B.: Miss H. A. Dodge’s 
is Hamilton, Mass. You should send 50c 
the pamphlet mentioned. 
= Miss L. A., Florida: The best advice we 
can give you is to find a good reliable experi- 
enced family physician and put the case in 
his hands. Don’t waste any time or money 
on ‘‘mesmerism.’’ 


address 
for 


—— 


Just for Fun. 


He (telling a hair-breadth adventure) : ‘‘ And 
in the bright moonlight we could see the dark 
muzzles of the wolves.’’ She (breathlessly): 
**Oh, how glad you must have been that they 


"9 


had the muzzles on! 

Miss Elderly (taking politely proffered seat 
in crowded tramcar): Thank you, my little 
man. You have been taught to be polite, I 
am glad to see. Did your mother tell you 
to always give up your seat to ladies? 

Polite boy: No’m; notall ladies—only old 
ladies. 


Manager: Where’s the living skeleton, Joe? 
It’s his turn to goon. General Utility Boy: 
He’s went an’ slipped while he was 
washing his hands, and went down th’ waste- 
pipe. 

‘*Now then, my hearties,’’ said the gallant 
captain, ‘‘you have a tough battle before you. 
Fight like heroes till your powder’s gone, 
then—run. I’m a little lame and I’Il start 
now.’’ 


? 


Teacher: When a woman’s husband dies, 
Patsie, what is she called? Patsie: A wid- 
der. Teacher: And when a man’s wife dies, 
what do we call him? Patsie (after some 
thought): A wid-out-her, mum. 


Willie: 
itself, don’t they? 
lie: Well, why don’t it 
I’m trying to learn 1t? 


history repeats 
Yes, dear. Wil- 
itself when 


Mamma, they say 
Mother: 
repeat 


‘*Tt’s glad 1 om,’’ said Mr Rafferty, ‘‘ thot 
O’m not shuperstitious.’’ “ Phwy?’’ inquired 
Mr Dolan. ‘‘Oi’d be unaisy about the year 
thot’s comin’. Mebbe ye’ve noticed it yer- 
self.’’ ‘‘Noticed phwat?’’ ‘‘That the first 
av January comes an a Froiday.’’ ‘‘Be the 
powers, thot’s dishquietin’. But let’s be 
thankful it don’t fall an the tirteent av the 
month.’’ 


Father (trying to read a newspaper): What 
was that racket in the hall just now? Moth- 
er: One of the children’ fell downstairs. 
Father: Well, tell them that if they can’t 
fall downstairs quietly, I won’t let them fall 
down at all. 


Bobby: Popper, what is a mutual friend 

Mr Ferry: He is generaliy one who makes 
it his business to that you don’t miss 
hearing the mean things your friends say 
about you. 


see 


Inquisitive Boy: Say, pop, what does the 
boa constrictor tie himself up in a hard knot 
like that for? Pop: Oh, that’s to remind 
himself of something when he wakes up. 


‘*What’s the matter now’’’ asked the milk- 
man when the pretty young housewife said 
she must quit him. ‘‘The milk seems nice 
and white when yon deliver it, but if I let 1t 
stand for a few hours it turns an ugly yellow.’’ 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings, 


257 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Most Valuable Work, Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, etc., by Practi- 
cal Writers, for the 


Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings. 


eee 
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CHAPTERS ARE DEVOTED, AMONG OTHER SUBJECTS, TO THE 


ECONOMIC ERECTION AND USE OF BARNS. 


ice Houses, 

ice Houses and Cool Chambers, 
Dairy Houses, 

Spring Houses, 

Cranaries, 

Smoke Houses, 

Dog Kennels, 

Bird Houses, 

Root Cellars and Root Houses, 


Ceneral Farm Barns, 
Cattie Barns and Stables, 
Dairy Barns, 

Sheep Barns and Sheds, 
Carriage Houses, 

Poultry Houses, 
Piggeries, 

Tool Houses, 

Corn Houses and Cribs, 


The Preservation of Fodder in Silos. 


The very large number of Jilustrations, more than Two Hundred and Fifty in all, constitute a most important 
feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as they do, designs and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuild- 
ings. 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far more forethought and planning 
than are ordinarily given to their construction. A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or 
shape, and the same may be said of acorn house, a poultry-house, or even a pig pen. 

Illustrated Works upon Barns and Outdoor Buildings have hitherto been so expensive as to limit their cir- 
culation to comparatively few in number. This volume of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred 
and fifty-seven Illustrations and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the reach ofall. Every 
professional builder and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who desires to erecta barn, or any outbuilding, 
can, in this buok, secure a wealth of designs and plans for a comparatively trifling sum. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 


By CUNICULUS. 


A comprehensive work on keeping and raising rabbits for pleasure as well as for profit has 
long beenin demand. The author of this work has made aspecial study of this subject in all 
parts of the world, and has here given the results of his experience in a plain, practical style, 
readily understood by the beginner, and of great value to those who have already given attention 
to this subject. The work is abundantly illustrated with all the various courts, warrens, hutches, 
fencing, etc., and also with excellent portraits of the most important species of rabbits through- 
out the world. The principal chapters are devoted to Rabbit Courts, Rabbitries and Hutches; 
Selection of Stock; Management of the Rabbitry; Food and Feeding; Breeding; Exhibiting 
Rabbits; Description of all the Different Kinds of Rabbits; Profits in Rabbit Raising and Rabbit 
Fatms; Killing Rabbits, and Curing the Skins; and Diseases and Ailments and Their Treatment. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


FREE TO ALL. 


Our beautifully Illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable Books on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any 


one forwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking for it. It will pay every man, young or 
old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him 


to do this. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Condensed Premium List. 


Useful and Valuable Articles for those 
who obtain New Subscribers to 
This Journal. 


We give herewith a condensed list of some 
of the many useful premiums given to those 
who get up clubs for this journal. The pre- 
miums advertised are given for new subscrib- 
ers taken three months on trial, at 25 
cents each, although yearly subscriptions 
may be sent If desired. One yearly sub- 
scription at$1 will be counted the same as 
four three-months subscribers in every case. 

The first column gives the price of each arti- 
‘le when purchased outright, and the second 
the price including a year’s subscription to this 
journal. 

A full description of eaeh article will be 
found in our new illustrated Premium List, 
which we send free on request. 


For One Three-Months Subscriber 


\t 25 cents we will send any one of the follow- 
ing articles, free and postpaid: 
Including 
a Year’s 
Subserip- 
; Price. tion. 
Practical Poultry Grower, 5.15 } 
Practical Fruit Grower, 15 } $1.25 
Money Crops, 15 J 


For Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


Rand McNally’s New Handy 
Atlas, — $1.25 
American Agriculturist Alma- 
nac, Pp? 5) 1.00 
Pictures of All Countries, 2d 1.20 
Student’s Fountain Pen, 2D 1.20 


For Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


a 


Every-Day Facts. $.50 $s 
Leatherstocking Tales, 5 
Wood’s Natural History, 0 
Lee’s Encyclopedia Britannica, .50 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, .50 
Eaton’s Every Day Educator, |, .50 
Blakeslee’s Industrial Cyclo- 
pedia, 0 
Gleason’s Horse Book, 0 
Presidential Cook Book, 0 
Popular Melodies, 50 
Famous Standard Books, 0 
Combination Microscope, 50 
Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife, 50 
Tool Holder and 20 Tools, 0 
National Standard Dictionary, .50 
Reading Glass, 50 
Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting 
System, 50 
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For Six Three-Months Subscribers. 
Best Stamping Ontfit, $.75 $1.50 
For Eight Three-Months Subscribers. 


Ridpath’s History of the U. §.,$1.50 $2.00 
Library Map of the World, —- 2.00 
Nine Tools in One, 1.00 1.75 


For Twelve Three-Months Subscribers. 


Oxford Bible, $1.75 $2.50 
Home Repairing Outfit, 2.00 2.50 


For Sixteen Three-Months Subscribers. 
Gent’s Nickel Watch. $3.00 $3.50 
French Achromatic Telescope, 2.50 3.00 
For Twenty-eight Three-Months Sub- 
seribers. 
Gent’s Silverine Watch, $5.00 $5.50- 
For Thirty Three-Months Subscribers. 
Combination Bookcase and Sec- 
retary, $5.00 $5.50 
For Sixty-four Three-Months Subscribers. 
Gent’s Gold Watch, oo $12.00 
Ladies’ Gold Watch, -——— 12.00 
Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 





Corn 


is a vigorous feeder and responds well to 
liberal fertilization. On corn lands the 
vield increases and the soil improves ii 
properly treated with fertilizers containing 
not under 7°; actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but little and is 
sure to lead to ger culture 
the its use by actual ex- 
on the best tarms in the United States—is 
ittle book which we publish and will gladly 
any farmer in America who will write for it, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Nassau St.. New Vork 
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POST'S tae Sap Spouts 


More Sap ——. 


every day for 


More Days and make 


No.1. Length 2% ins 


More Money ¢:\.. any Genuine has signature 


other, and there i 


scientific reason for it 2 A, a Sp 


explained in our Free ar ae 
Catalog or with samples on each label. 
ofeach se. 200 delivered at any R. R. station. 


No. 2, lgth. 2% ins. A No.1, 82.60 


C. C. STELLE, 81 Fifth Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





CUT... YOUR woop 


With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE HAN in 10 
hours. Send for FREE illus. cat. showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and testimonials from thousands. First order er agency. 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 

64-66 8. Clinton Street, Cieste, i. 








a1 $8 ‘tindiinie 
tu weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 

Spring Wire, 

S2 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
820 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 

CAR » 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box9g Mt.Sterling,O. 








— & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


—— 46 Inch ; Bell 
Feed Opening e== 44 


\ tenes Leverage 64 to 1 ey ‘STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ide 
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BEFORE BUYING A NEW a coeegee 
Send your address, with 2 for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving Fail yom ription 
of Single ani Double Cusiom Hand- 

Oak Leather Harne~<s, ‘id direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
(v., No. 2 Chareh bircet, Uwego, N. ¥ 
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CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded pedal 
and diploma at World's Fair. 


HYDRAULIC § 


Send for free catalogue 
9 and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 


The Only Coiled Spring Fence. 


It has taken us ten years to convince the public 
that elasticity is absolutely necessary in an 
efficient and durable wire fence. It was the Coiled 
Spring that did it. Weown the original yatent on 





this device. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian Mich. 
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The Paper that Made the | Great Fight for Na- 
tional Honor and Integrity. 


TWICE=-A-WEEK 
Courier=Jou rnal., 


Published at Louisville, Ky., 


Every Wednesday and Saturday. 


Democratic in principle and steadfast for the real principies and honest convictions of the 
party of Jefferson. The greatest newspaper of the South, and the leading paper of the United 
States in the battle for sound money. Six pages an issue, twelve pages a week, 104 issues a 
year. Wednesday a newspaper; Saturday a paper for the home. 


Regular Subscription Price $1 a Year. 


American Agriculturist One Year FOR 


LAND. THE BOTH to any $14 5, 


Courier-Journal, Address 
Including the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897. 


Most liberal combination of two great papers. Sample copies free \ddress COURIER- 
JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., for copies of that paper. Address subscriptions to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, = -*°5* ‘fayette. Place, 


New York, N. Y. 


The New York Weekly Tribune 


FoR FARTIERS AND VILLAGERS, 
For FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 
FoR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 

For ALL THE FAMILY. 


With the close of the Presid Ll campaign, THE TRIBUNE 
recognizes the fact that the American people are now anxious to 
give thetr attention to home and business interests. To meet this 
condition, polities will have far less space and prominence, until 
another State or National occasion demands a renewal of the fight 
for the principles for whick THE TRIBUNE has labored from its 
meception to the present day. and won its greatest victories 

Every possible effort will be put forth, and mo ney freely spent, 
to nake THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE pre-eminently a NATIONAL 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, interesting, instructive, entertaiming 


and indispensable to each member of the family 








~t—_ SPECIAL CLUBBING | OFFER. eo 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offe 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE one ONLY 
Ama 7 
THIS MAGAZINE, BOTH Year $1.25. 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is 82 per year. You (therefore receive both papers for but little more 
than the price of one. The American Agricuiturist Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897. a 500- page 
book, which will be ready in December, will be sent to every subscriber, on payment of but 10 cents additional for 
postage and packing, making $1.35 in ‘all. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, OHIO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette- Building. Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 
Orange Judaa Cormpany,». Publishers 
Write youl name and address on a postal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST. Room 2, Tribune Build- 


New York Oity, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBU NE will be 
malted to you. 
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